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TELEPLASMIC THUMBPRINTS 


Series 2, Part II: An Account of Further Experiments 


ith the Medium Margery between September, 1927, 


and October, 1929 


By E. E. DupLEY ANp J. Matcoum Birp 


UCH 


given in psychical research cir- 


attention has always been 


cles, to experiments involving the 
elencnt of eross-correspondence between 
two or more mediums. Such tests have 
ordinarily been restricted to the mental 
field; they have often been rather crude 
in conception and execution; and though 
usually aimed toward verification of a 
spiritistie hypothesis they have frequently 
been under conditions that did not exclude 
clairvoyance as an operative factor. Never- 
theless, despite these elements of weakness, 
the cross-correspondence has a very definite 
place in the theory and the practice of me- 
dimmnistie experiment. 

It night well be, of course, that even un 
der a spiritistie interpretation, Margery’s 
presence is a necessary factor in the pro- 
duction of the Walter thumbprint. If, how- 
ever, her presence is not such a factor, the 
discovery and determination that this is 
the case must evidently be a matter of ex- 
treme importance from every theoretical 
aspect: in connection with our speculation 
as to the immediate mechanistic process of 
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imprinting as well as in its bearings upon 
the spiritistic-versus-antispiritistie balance. 
And eertainly, in view of the brilliant sue- 
cess which we have already reported in the 
mental eross-correspondences between Mar- 
gery, Valiantine, Hardwicke and Mrs. 
Litzelmann, further experiment is in order 
to see just what further Margery phenom- 
ena may be obtained in Margery’s absence. 

It is clear that a thumbprint eross-cor- 
respondence may turn out to be impossi- 
ble, or that if possible it might involve 
difficulties both from the sitters’ 
viewpoint and from that of Walter. Never- 
theless it is an obvious and _ necessary 
next step; so much so, that the first refer- 
ence to it appears to have come spontane- 
ously from Walter, who, in the seance of 
September 23, 1927, referred to the possi- 
bility of producing the thumbprint through 
a distant medium. Again on November 
23, he said that he might bring several me- 
diums into an elaborate cross-test, and on 
December 17 he reverted to the subject and 
specifically named Dr. Hardwicke as the 
medium through whom he would most prob- 
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ably succeed. At this stage the subjective 
cross-correspondences which Dr. Richard- 
son has reported in this Journau for 1928 
(May and several succeeding issues) were 
not yet under way, though the general idea 
for them had taken form in Richardson’s 

mind. The justification for falling back on 
the idea of Hardwicke’s cooperation for a 
physical cross-correspondence therefore lay 

‘ather in Hardwicke’s very strong record 
of co-mediumship on his visits to Lime 
Street, as detailed in the Proceepines of 
the A. S. P. R. for 1926-7, Vol. 1. And in 
thus mentioning the matter initially, Wal- 
ter indicated a good notion of what ulti- 
mately turned out to be the necessary pro- 
cedure; for he stated that if Hardwicke 
were sitting in Niagara Falls for thumb- 
prints, the regular cirele with Margery 
probably would have to sit simultaneously 
in Lime Street, even though they got no 
prints. 

At almost this moment the program of 
mental cross-tests was initiated, and very 
‘apidly came to occupy all the attention 
that could be given to this cross-correspon- 
dential theme. The experiment in physical 


cross-correspondence was postponed sine 


die; and it was by Walter himself that it 
was again brought up, on February 23, 
1929. At this time he had three mediums, 
including Hardwicke, under consideration 
for the remote part of the experiment. At 
the March 23 (1929, as throughout) seanee, 
he asked that wax blanks be sent to Hard- 
wicke marked for positive identification be- 
yond any possibility of mistake or confus- 
ion, and said most emphatically that if this 
were done the experiment would be carried 
through to a successful end. He gave. how- 
ever a rather graphic picture of hard and 
constant work necessary before success 
could be assured, with a possibility that a 
large number of preparatory seances in 
Lime Street might be required. For the final 
test he directed that two seances be held, 
on well-separated nights; and he asked 
that simultaneously with the Lime Street 
and Niagara seances, Mrs. Litzelmann sit 
at her residence in Cambridge. Very evi- 
dently there is a factor of co-mediumship 
involved that works quite independently of 
the space category of classical science, but 
that is not similarly independent of what 
we know as time, inasmuch as simultaneity 
of sitting is so strongly insisted upon. This 
“ather suggests some modification in the 
purely relativistic interpretation of the ma- 
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chinery behind the phenomena; for if Hin- 
stein’s philosophy were involved in {ofo, 
it is difficult to see why the Lime Street and 
Cambridge groups need sit at the same y\0- 
ment as the one in Niagara Falls. At le; 

a possibility would appear to lie in a com 
bination of the theories of a relativis: 
machinery and of a spirit operator. If {| 
machinery involved is a function of the 
three seance groups, and if the intellig, 
operator is a single, same Walter for ai! 
three groups, it is understandable why 
might have to have a simultaneity 
seances which the abstract theory does 
of itself demand. All of which is of cour 
entirely speculative, but we have broue! 
the Margery experiments to a point where 
it becomes necessary to speculate as to their 
meaning. 


Walter has constantly made it clear that 
he has to make extensive preparations for 
important work of any such sort as the 
present project, and that the energetic com. 
ponent of the phenomena is alike an essen- 
tial one, and one difficult for him to control. 
The fact that he er phasizes his dependence 
on the psychical energy supplied by the 
medium and the cirele. so far from furn- 
ishing a basis of suspicion, indicates his in- 
telligent comprehension of the limitations 
under which he labors and his insistence 
that we also recognize these. Certain con- 
scientious objectors to the contrary not- 
withstanding, psychical phenomena are to 
be presumed subject to laws and modified 
by variation in the attendant conditions, 
just like all other phenomena. 

On March 30, 1929, Walter asked that 
Hardwicke be advised to sit on the follow- 
ing Thursday and that the Niagara Falls 
cirele should be prepared to receive finger- 
prints. He asked that we sit in Lime 
Street the same evening but make no other 
preparations. As he put it, ‘‘Just sit.” 
These seances were held but no prints were 
made. During the Lime Street seance Wal- 
ter was asked how many were sitting at 
Niagara Falls and replied, **T don’t care 
to say, but I see only five.’’ Later reports 
showed this to be correct. This fact was 
unknown to anyone at Lime Street. Wal- 
ter said that these were preparatory sittings 
and asked for another seance at Niagara 
Falls and Boston on April 6. At this next 
seance he indicated that he was having a 
little difficulty and asked Dr. Crandon to 
advise Hardwicke to sit on the eleventh and 
thirteenth. At Lime Street on the six- 
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teeth, Walter said that everything was 
econing along well, that only about two 
more sittings would be necessary before the 
fir-: test, and that he could then make fin- 
ge: rints anywhere in the world using 
Hz dwiecke as the medium. At a prior se- 
an° it had been agreed that Thursday was 


to oe the regular day for one of the two 
we: kly seanees and that the other should be 
heli on Tuesday. This schedule was ad- 


herd to as far as possible but certain ex- 
tra seances were held at Lime Street. 

the seance of Thursday, April 18, 
1920. the sitters were as follows, reading 
from Margery’s left as usual: Dr. Richard- 
son, Mr. Willard Hubbs, Mrs. Richardson, 
Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mr. F. Bligh Bond, 
Mr. Edward Smith, Mr. Theron Pierce, 
Mr. Dudley, Mrs. Hubbs, Dr. Crandon. 
Walter asked Pierce, acting as an official of 
the A. S. P. R., to prepare marked wax 
and send it to Hardwicke. He indicated 
that he would make a fingerprint cross-test 
three weeks later. (It will be understood 
that this record is intended to cover only 
those portions of these preliminary seances 
which bear a more or less direct relation- 
ship to fingerprints. ) 

The next seance was that of April 20, 
1929 at which the circle was formed by 
Margery, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Pierce, Mrs. 
Richardson, Mr. Hubbs, Mr. Bond, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Monty Hardwicke (Dr. Hard- 
wicke’s son), Mrs. Hubbs, Dr. Crandon. 
Outside the cirele, Mr. Dudley, Mrs. Ern- 
est A. Bigelow, Miss Bigelow, and Mr. Big- 
elow in the order named. The seance open- 
ed with raps on the table. The rapper 
indicated that he was Mark Richardson. 
Walter appeared, talked for a time, and 
then Mark came in again. Walter returned 
soon and the suggestion was made that the 
fingerprints might be made on paper with 
printer’s ink. (Walter had admitted at 
an earlier seance that one method was just 
as easy as the other as far as he was con- 
cerned.) The idea behind the suggestion 
was to make the process simpler since the 
supernormality of the prints might be taken 
as established. Walter’s reply was inter- 
esting. He said: ‘‘The critics would say 
that, working with ink, you can make mir- 
ror prints by photography. You don’t 
know what you are going to get.’’ The lat- 
ter referring of course to the cross-test 
under consideration. He then said that 
he had speeded up his work by one week, 
To keep you from getting fidgety,’’ as he 
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put it, and asked that the crucial seance 
be arranged for Thursday, April 25. As 
not all of the regular group could be pres- 
ent on that evening he changed the date 
to the 29th and asked that Mrs. Litzelmann 
sit'at home on the same evening. (As in 
the Hardwicke seances, there is a small 
group of interested investigators who gath- 
er at the Litzelmann home. They cheer- 
fully co-operated in these tests in spite of 
the fact that very little occurred at their 
seances.) Walter talked with Mr. Pierce 
about the marked wax to be sent to Hard- 
wicke and of its disposition after the se- 
ance, and then said: ‘‘ Whatever I make at 
Niagara Falls I shall make exactly the same 
kind of a print here.’’ He then arranged 
for another sitting on Monday, April 22, 
but said that he would not be present, add- 
ing that Mark would tell us when to leave. 


This Monday seance was held as ar- 
ranged for, at 9:00 P.M. The Litzelmann 
group sat in Cambridge the same evening. 
The circle at Lime Street was made up of 
Margery, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Pieree, Mr. 
Bond, Mr. Dudley, Mrs. Richardson and 
Dr. Crandon. There were raps in the Rich- 
ardson family code. Questions and 
answering raps elicited the following in- 
formation: It was John who was present ; 
Walter was at Niagara Falls; Mark was in 
Cambridge. Luminous teleplasm was seen 
over the table. It moved into the cabinet 
and back, near to Dr. Richardson, and then 
over the table. There was a sound of water 
splashing in the cold-water dish on the 
table. (We had prepared the dishes, etc., 
as though for fingerprints but no water 
had been poured into the hot-water dish.) 
Then we heard a sound as though water 
was being poured into water, consistent 
-with the sound of water’s being poured in- 
to the shallow dish which contained the 
cold water. Suddenly, Walter’s voice 
broke in saying ‘‘Hey, you!’’ The sound 
ceased for a time and then water was 
poured as before—into water. In each 
case Dudley estimated the quantity as 
about one half-pint. The only water in 
the room other than that in the dish was 
the kettle for every hot water resting in the 
pail that is used for waste water. This was 
outside the circle, in the fireplace. No 
other water containers were present aside 
from the dish for the hot water aforemen- 
tioned. At 9:40 P.M. Walter spoke to 
John indicating that it was time to dis- 
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miss the circle. 
raps. 

The interesting point in all this lies in 
the fact that after the seance we found the 
dish used for the wax, with the cloth still 
laid across it and both absolutely dry. 
There was even a little dust in the dish as 
it had stood in the seance room for several 
weeks without being used. Pierce had ex- 
amined the dish of cold water before the 
seance and said at its close that it con- 
tained approximately the same quantity of 
water as at the beginning. This water was 
still cool. Complete control had been main- 
tained throughout the seance. The indica- 
tions therefore were that the water had 
been handled in a teleplasmic structure of 
some sort. 

The next Lime Street seance was held 
at the usual time on April 25th but only 
Margery, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Dudley 
were present. Dr. Crandon was temporar- 
ily absent. Walter came in promptly and 
talked with us for a few minutes (Margery 
being in trance). He made some humor- 
ous remarks about the state of the dishes 
and confirmed our suspicions as to the 
nature of the water container used at the 
previous seance. Then he said that he was 
going out for a time. He talked again in a 
few minutes and, as- we heard a door slam 
in the street, he said that Dr. Crandon had 
come in but he was not in his own ear. 
As soon as the doctor entered he confirmed 
the statement by saying that he came in a 
taxi. Walter said that he might not be 
able to complete the cross-test the first time, 
that he might have to try five or six times. 
After some further conversation the seance 
closed at 9:50. Margery awoke promptly 
and said that her trance had not been as 
deep as usual; that she heard a little of 
the conversation; and that she disliked 
these light trances as they made her head 
feel ‘‘stuffy.’’ 

The next seance was held as agreed on 
April 29, 1929, at 9:00 P.M. The eirele 
was as follows: Margery, Dr. Richardson, 
Mr. C. 8S. Hill, Mr. Bond, the Rev. D. 
Brewer Eddy, Mr. Pierce, Mr. Dudley, 
Mrs. Richardson and Dr. Crandon. Mr. 
Pierce had sent wax to Hardwicke as Wal- 
ter had requested and had two pieces with 
him. All these were specially marked by 
him and by Bond, as described in his at- 
tached report. Dr. Eddy had marked a 
piece of wax in secret and had this in his 
pocket. The usual preparations were made 


This the latter did by four 
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for fingerprints. Mr. Bond recorded the 
operations and the following is taken 
largely from his report which, the sitters 
agree, corresponds to their observations. 

9:00 P.M. Sitting commeneed. Craj- 
don unable to start Victrola which for soi 
unexplained reason would make no sour 
although the dise travelled. Lights out. 
Medium soon in trance. Walter’s voic 
heard several times, but with altered tim- 
bre as though transmitted from a distance: 
he seemed entirely concerned with the busi. 
ness of the evening. John Richardso 
made his presence known by characteristi 
knocks and answered questions. At hi 
signal the various operations were unde 
taken. 

9:20 P.M. Red light. Hot water \ 
poured into dish by Crandon, ready 
reception of wax. Light was then switched 
off. 

9:22 P.M. Wax tablet marked VI was 


‘laid by Pierce into the dish upon the linen 


strip, the ends of which were touched by 
Crandon and Mrs. Richardson, their hands 
joined. Both of Margery’s hands were 
controlled. [This tablet of wax, also 
marked with gold seals, had been retained 
by Mr. Pierce since his arrival at Lime 
Street and had remained unseen and un- 
identified by any other sitter or the medi- 
um. Its markings were known to Pierce who 
had assisted in preparing same at his resi- 
dence in Pride’s Crossing on the Tuesday 
foregoing. | 

9:23 P.M. A tinkling sound was heard 
by all sitters. Walter said, ‘‘ Are you go- 
ing to leave that print in the cold water 
all night ?’’ 

9:24 P.M. 


Pierce came forward and 
lifted the wax from the cold-water dish, 
the red light being turned on; and he 
placed it upon the mantel-shelf near his 
seat (from which he removed it at the con- 
clusion of the sitting). 


9:34 P.M. John Richardson, by sharp 
raps, signalled that something was needed. 
To questions as to whether this concerned 
the wax, the dish, the cloth, ete., he gave 
answers in the negative. Bond then sug- 
gested the alphabet and called out the let- 
ters, obtaining the response T. .. I. . .M 
... E. The time was accordingly taken 
and proved to be 9:36 P.M. Further ques- 
tions elicited that it was the Niagara alls 
record which John wished to bring 
through. More questions and answering 
raps led us to believe that a print had been 
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mac at Niagara Falls at 9:33 P.M. [There 
was some confusion on this point as will 
be s en in the records of the next sitting. | 

9.37 P.M. Red light. Fresh hot water 
pou ed into dish by Crandon. 

9 38 P.M. Second tablet of wax, mark- 
ed II, placed in dish by Pierce. Lights 
out Almost immediately came raps to in- 
dies :e something wrong, and need for repe- 
titio. of experiment. 

9.39 P.M. Crandon discovered that 
was had slipped off the cloth. [It was 
afteewards found that the wax had been 
pin ied into a sharp fold while hot, and 
had apparently been turned face down- 
war's by Walter, since the only impress 


had been made over the gold seals on the 
bac The turning over will account for 


its hving got off the cloth support. | 

9.17 P.M. Red light on. Another tab- 
let 0: wax placed in dish by Dr. Eddy ; and 

9.19 P.M. The light was turned out, 
Marvery being controlled as before. 

9.54 P.M. The. signal was given by 

Joh for the completion of the experiment. 
Dr. Eddy removed the wax from the cold- 
water dish. [See this report.] 
9:98 P.M. Four raps by John indicated 
‘“oood-night.’’ The medium awoke almost 
immediately and said, ‘‘I am all right.’’ 
Lights turned on and seance ended at:9:58 
P.M 

The medium was in deeper trance this 
time than usual. Her breathing seemed to 
cease for long periods, and the inspirations 
were long-drawn and rather like the 
‘“Cheyne-Stokes’’ breathing of the dying. 
{See ProcEEpINes, A. S. P. R., 1926-7, Vol. 
1, p. 195. When Walter had heen asked 
about this condition he has always said 
“The nearer dead a medium is the better 
medium she is.’’] 

The seanee ended, we went to the book 
rooii Where Pierce identified his wax (the 


one carrying the fingerprint) as the piece 
Which he had placed in the water. He also 
identified the second piece. Dr. Eddy iden- 
tified his as deseribed in his report (in- 


cluded later). Dudley examined both 
priuts and determined that they were of 
the normal negative pattern of the Walter 
thuiib, Margery was searched before and 
after the seanee by Mrs. Richardson and 
Wit! negative results. Control of the me- 
diu: had been continuous while the wax 
Was exposed. ; 

st after 11:00 P.M. a telephone mes- 
was received from Hardwicke saying 
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that they had obtained one print which 
would be mailed to Mr. Fife, and that the 
time data would be telegraphed. The tele- 
gram reads as follows, the errors in spell- 
ing, ete., of the original being retained: 

BB6 47 NL 4 Extra duplicate of tele- 

phoned telegram. 

Niagara Falls N. Y., Apr. 29, 1929. 

Dr. L. R. G. Cranton, 

10 Lime St. 

About nine thirty standard time Hard- 
wicke out Walter gave directions stop 
tried one cake said no good try again 
stop make impression on another cake 
right hand thumb stop said dont know 
if any dam good stop sending both cakes 
used. 

Hardwicke. 

It is probable that the word ‘‘make’’ 
should read ‘‘made.’’ Hardwicke tele- 
phones these telegrams to the telegraph 
office hence phonetic errors are not uncom- 
mon. 

Pierce had sent the marked wax to Hard- 
wicke by registered mail. Hardwicke 
mailed the prints to Fife in the same man- 
ner. This one is postmarked at Niagara 
Falls, April 30, 1929; Registry Number 
10629. It was postmarked at Boston, May 
1, 1929. ; 

The telegram showed that Niagara Falls 
was still on Eastern Standard Time while 
we were operating on Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time. Therefore, when the seance 
closed at Lime Street at 10:00 P.M. it was 
9:00 P.M. at Niagara Falls. Consequently, 
at the moment that Hardwicke went into 
trance, 9:30 as noted in the telegram, Mar- 
gery had been wide awake for one half 
hour. 

The Hardwicke seance was organized as 
follows, these data being taken from notes 
-supplied by the sitters: 

The box of marked wax sent by Mr. T. F. 
Pierce was opened by Mr. B. T. Klaussen. 
He had charge of this wax and of the water 
supply during the seance. 

Two dishes, cloth, and table were ar- 
ranged in the same manner as for the Mar- 
gery seances for fingerprints. The kettle 
of hot water was placed on the floor be- 
side Mr. Klaussen. Light was furnished 
by one red bulb located above and to the 
left of the medium. This was controlled 
by Miss Kellogg. This seance was held at 
Dr. Hardwicke’s home, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., April 29, 1929, at 8:45 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time. 
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The circle, clockwise, was comp%sed of 
Dr. Hardwicke, Miss Dorothy E. Kellogg, 
Mr. E. A. Wright, Mr. B. T. Klaussen, 
Mrs. Klaussen. Miss Emily Hooker out- 
side. 

The light was extinguished at approxi- 
mately 9:05 and trance came on at 9:25 
P.M. At 9:30 Walter spoke through Dr. 
Hardwicke, using trance voice, and said, 
‘‘Hello there. All ready now.’’ Mr. 
Klaussen poured hot water in the dish and 
placed the cloth therein. The other dish 
contained cold water. This was done in 
red light which was on for about two min- 
utes. 

At 9:37 Walter said, ‘‘Put the wax in 
now.’’ This was done by Mr. Klaussen in 
red light. After a few minutes Walter 
said ‘‘Take it out now. That’s no good. 
Try again.’’ Again in red light, Mr. 
Klaussen poured more hot water, first ask- 
ing Walter if it was all right to turn on 
the red light. Walter answered, ‘‘ All 
right.’” In approximately two minutes 
another piece of the marked wax was 
placed before, the light was on for approxi- 
mately one minute. Two minutes after 
the light was extinguished this piece was 
completed. Walter said, ‘‘This may be no 
This print was completed 
The seance 
Eastern Standard 


damn good.’’ 
at approximately 9:40 P.M. 


closed 
Time. 

In manipulating the wax Mr. Klaussen 
put the cloth in the dish of hot water and 
the wax on the cloth. At Walter’s direc- 
tion he, withdrew the cloth and the wax 
to the table and, at his further command, 
put the wax in the cold water. The see- 
ond or completed piece remained in the 
cold water until the close of the seance. 

The control of Hardwicke’s hands was 
continuous except for about one minute 
altogether, when his right hand was free 
on two occasions. This was both before and 
after the print was made. He was very 
restless in trance. [This has been noted on 
the occasions when he has been at Lime 
Street.]| | The control was continuous dur- 
ing the period of imprinting the wax. 

The print was exanimed through a 
magnifying glass after the seance and was 
found to be different from that of any of 
the sitters, whose thumbprints were taken 
in pink wax for comparison. 

Mr. Klaussen packed the print together 
with the piece of wax which was tried first, 
and Dr. Hardwicke mailed the package to 


at 9:50 P.M. 
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Mr. John W. Fife, at the Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, Mass. 

The report bears the signatures of Dor- 
othy E. Kellogg, B. J. Klaussen, and }m- 
ily Hooker. 

It will be seen from the above report 
that the print was made at 9:40 P.M, 
Eastern Standard Time. This is equiva- 
lent to 10:40 P.M., E. D. 8S. T., or 1 hour 
17 minutes after the print was made at 
Lime Street and 42 minutes after the lat- 
ter seance closed. The lack of agreement 
between the time of trance in the report 
and that of the telegram is attributable to 
the more condensed form of the telegram. 
It should be noted that the latter reads 
‘‘about nine thirty.”’ 

Mr. Fife examined the material received 
from Hardwicke, reported to Dr. Crandon 
by telephone that it was a Walter print 
and submitted the following report: 

‘On May 1, 1929, I received by regis- 
tered mail a small sealed package from Dr. 
Hardwicke of Niagara Falls, New York 

‘‘This consisted of a cardboard box in 
which were two pieces of dental wax. One 
piece of wax carried an impression such as 
might have been made by pressing a thumb 
into the wax while it was soft. 

‘*This piece was marked, as for identifi- 
eation, with a Roman I and was notched on 
each of the three edges. On the reverse 
side, at each of three corners, was a round, 
gold-leaf seal, about the size of a Canadian 
ten-cent piece, in which appeared three 
capital letters. 

‘*T examined the impression on the face 
of this piece of wax. It was a normal nega- 
tive print which, if of a right thumb, 
would be of the ulnar loop type. The pat- 
tern is the same as that found on many 
other pieces of wax which I have examined 
and reported on since March 1927. It is 
the same pattern as other prints made in 
wax in my presence at various times since 
March 21, 1927. The pattern is the same 
as that of the plaster cast dated May 17, 
1924 (Psycnic ResearcH, Dee. 1928), 
which is of a right thumb. 

‘‘The second piece of wax was marked 
with a Roman IV and, on the back, three 
small, round gold-leaf seals carrying the 
impression of a hand with another design 
below it. This piece of wax had no im- 
pression on it. 

‘This package was opened in the pres- 
ence of E. A. Barry, Chief Clerk, who, m 
signing as a witness, testifies that the 
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C44 TELEPLASMIC 
pieces of wax were in the box, were marked 
and sealed as described, and that one of 
the pieces (marked I) was of the general 
type above described.”’ 
(Signed) John W. Fife, 
19 Chestnut St., Somerville Mass. 
(Signed) Witness: E. A. Barry. 

Mr. Fife was not informed as to the na- 
ture of the markings which Mr. Pierce had 
put on the wax blanks, nor as to what, if 
anything, might be expected in the way of 
fingerprints. 

These two thumbprints of April 29, the 
one from the Lime Street seance and the 
second from the sitting at Niagara Falls, 
are reproduced as Fig. 5; the one marked 
N.F. being the print received through 
Hardwicke. In Fig. 6 we have the same two 
pieces of wax in the same order and posi- 
tion, viewed from the back to show the 
identifying marks; one of them shows, as 
well, the imprint received from the cloth 
upon which it has been strongly pressed 
in connection with the imprinting, while 
the other carries a less marked indication 
of the grain of the table upon which it in 
turn has rested or been pressed. Both of 
them show the seals used for identification, 


the larger one with monogram only being 
Mr. Pierce’s while the slightly smaller one 


with hand and letters is Mr. Bond’s. The 
designs of these seals are plain on the 
photographs as on the original wax, and 
will probably survive the photo-engraving 
process and be legible in the JourNAL. In 
any case, We may anticipate Mr. Pierce’s 
report here to the extent of stating that 
from each tablet of wax which he marked 
for use in Boston or Niagara Falls a piece 
was broken off, marked for identification 
and for association with the tablet from 
which it came, and deposited with Mr. 
Bird; and that the marks on the imprinted 
portions of the tablets have been in each 
ease checked against those on the retained 
fragments. The originals are on file in 
Lime Street and the retained fragments at 
Hyslop House, and may be inspected by 
any responsible person. 

The program was continued on May 2, 
with seances in Lime Street, Niagara Falls 
and Cambridge. The Lime Street seance 
started at 9:08 P.M. (daylight saving 
time) and the circle was as follows: Mar- 
gery, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Bond, Mr. 
Pierce, Mr. Dudley, Mrs. Richardson, Dr. 
Crandon. All preparations. were as_ be- 
fore. The seance opened with raps as soon 
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as Margery entered the trance state. John 
Richardson identified himself in the usual 
way. Walter came in soon after and s:iid 
in response to a question, that the pr 

made at Niagara Falls might be a lit: 

smaller than ours. He made it clear tat 
he took energy from both the Lime Street 
and the Cambridge groups in making ‘he 
cross-tests. In his usual whimsical fashion 
he said, ‘‘I had one foot here, the other at 
Cambridge, and stretched to Niagara F:\ls, 
Why shouldn’t my print be smaller?” 
Answering a further question he told us 
that he had asked John to get the time cur- 
ing the previous seance but made it clear 
that he had no intention of stating that he 
had already made a print at Niagara Fa\ls, 
After some further conversation he (is- 
missed the cirele with the statement that 
he wanted us downstairs before he did a:iy- 
thing at Hardwicke’s. No attempt was 
made to get a print in Lime Street on this 
evening. The seance closed at 9:40 P.M. 

The Litzelmann group were sitting in 
Cambridge this same evening (May 2) un- 
til approximately 10:00 P.M. They reported 
that they were informed by raps that there 
were seven people at Lime Street. They 
had expected that two more would be pres- 
ent. 

The report of the Hardwicke seance for 
this evening, compiled from notes furn- 
ished by the sitters, is as follows: 

This seance was held at Dr. Hardwicke’s 
home, like the one of April 29. The prepa- 
rations were the same. The circle was 
formed with Dr. Hardwicke, Miss Kellogg, 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Klaussen; in that order, 
reading clockwise. Miss Kellogg control- 
led the red light and Mr. Klaussen had 
charge of the water and the wax. The lat- 
ter was part of the consignment of speci- 
ally marked tablets sent by Mr. T. F. 
Pierce. The light was extinguished at 9 :00 
P.M., Eastern Standard Time, and trance 
came on at approximately 9:30. At 
9:35 Walter spoke, using trance voice, say- 
ing: ‘‘Get ready. Put the wax in the hot 
water.’’ With the red light on, Mr. Klaus- 
sen poured the hot water into the dish pro- 
vided for that purpose and, the cloth being 
already in place, laid a piece of marked 
wax thereon. The light was then extin- 
guished. After about one minute Walter 
spoke and instructed that the wax be lifted 
out and placed on the table in front of 
Hardwicke ; this was done by Mr. Klaussen. 
The sitters presently heard a sound as of 
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646 TELEPLASMIC 
movement and a splashing as though in one 
of the dishes containing water. Walter 
then told Miss Kellogg to relax, and she 
immediately went into trance, bright psy- 
chic lights being then seen by the remain- 
ing sitters. 

| As has been noted in Dr. Richardson's 
reports of the ecross-tests, the Hardwicke 
mediumship like Margery’s is entirely ama- 
teur; the circle is much more constant than 
is the case in Boston, comprising a few 
friends who are interested in sitting. Miss 
Kellogg is a very regular participant, and 
she has many times been entranced. It is 
evident that there was no expectation that 
she would be so on the present occasion, 
and indeed her trance appears not to have 
supervened until after the completion of 
the print. | 

Tranee by Hardwicke and Miss Kellogg 
continued until 9:45 P.M.; the sitting 
ended at 10:00. The Walter print on the 
marked wax was found in the dish of cold 
water, into which, differently from the pre- 
cedure of the first seance, it had been 
transferred without the help of the sitters. 
The wax was identified at the end of the 
seance as the piece which had been put 
into the water. The imprinted wax was 
packed, together with the usual routine 
prints of the sitters’ thumbs for compari- 
son, and the box sent to Mr. Fife by regis- 
tered mail under date of May 3, 1929; Reg- 
istry Number 10741. |It was postmarked 
in Boston on May 4th. | ° 

This report is signed by all five sitters 
listed therein, ineluding Hardwicke him- 
self. 

Examination of the time elements will 
show that the print described in the re- 
port from Niagara Falls was made about 
47 minutes after the Lime Street circle 
rose; therefore Margery was fully awake 
and the group was engaged socially in the 
brightly lighted book-room. Mr. Fife has 
examined the print received from Niagara 
Malls, and reports on it as follows: 

“On May. 6, 1929, L received a small 
package by registered mail from Dr. Hard- 
wicke of Niagara Falls, N. Y., which I 
opened and examined at once. 

‘It contained one piece of red dental 
wax and four pieces of pink wax. The den. 
tal wax earried on its face a single thumb- 
print identical in pattern with the print on 
the wax received from Dr. Hardwicke on 
May 1, and which I have already reported 
on. This print, just received, is, like the 
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other, a normal negative print of the Wal- 
ter thumb, as previously described. 

‘*On the back of this piece of wax are 
three gold seals, one near each end of the 
wax and one half way between. The end 
seals bear the imprint of the same three /et- 
ters as appeared on the wax received May 1, 
The other seal has the hand and the design 
below it previously described. There is «iso, 
the Roman numeral V. In addition, tiicre 
is a depression in the wax overlapping a 
portion of one of the end seals. In size it 
is such as would be made by a little finger 
but it carries no fingerprint markings. ‘he 
wax is pushed up into a corresponding 
hump on the face side. 

‘*The sheets of pink wax each bears the 
impress of what appears to be the right and 
left thumbs, and were marked, respectively, 
EK. A. Wright. B. J. Klaussen, Emily Klaus- 
sen, and D. E. Kellogg. These eight im- 
prints are all different and differ from the 
Walter print.’’ 

(Signed) John W. Fife. 

‘‘The package above described was open- 
ed in my presence. It contained the above 
mentioned pieces of wax. They were 


marked and sealed as described. The piece 


marked with the gold seals bore the im- 
pression of what appeared to be a finger- 
print.’’ 
Witness: (Signed) KE. A. Barry, 
Chief Clerk 

The Niagara Falls print of May 2 is 
shown, front and back, in Fig. 7. The 
markings, of identification and of other 
sorts, on the back are especially clear. 

It remains now to deal with the identifi- 
cation of the various blanks of the above re- 
ports, as made by those persons who 
marked the blanks. First we may turn to 
the blank marked by Dr. Eddy and intro- 
duced by him into the Lime Street seance 
of April 29th. This piece, carrying the 
Walter imprint which it received during 
the seance, is omitted from reproduction 
herewith because it was exceedingly thin at 
the lower edge and broke in handling, the 
lost fragments carrying part of the thumb- 
print. There remains on the surviving ma- 
jor piece of the wax ample of the print for 
identification as the Walter thumb; and 
along the upper edge the notches made by 
Dr. Eddy are clearly observable, not hav- 
ing been in the least deformed by the hand- 
ling to which the wax was subjected during 
imprinting. Dr. Eddy’s statement of his 
handling of this wax follows: 
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front and rear, Niagara Falls print of May 2, 1929; see pp. 646, 649. 
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‘‘On April 29, 1929, I attended a sitting 
with Margery and was given a thin block 
of wax in the library and asked to identify 
it beyond any possible error. I broke off 
one corner; then cut three notches of ir- 
regular size at irregular intervals on two 
sides, and made certain other identifying 
marks. In order to be doubly certain I 
placed the wax on a sheet of paper in my 
pocket and drew the silhouette outline 
showing exactly the notches and the broken 
corner, and indicated my marks of identi- 
fication. 

‘‘During the sitting, Walter asked me 
for the piece of wax. I personally took it 
from my: pocket, identified the notches and 
broken corner by touch and placed it in 
the dish of hot water on the table, resum- 
ing my seat. After a few minutes, at Wal- 
ter’s command, I stepped to the table alone, 
after we had all heard Walter’s manipula- 
tions with the wax on the table, and had 
been told that he had put his thumb im- 
print upon the wax. I picked up the block 
of wax from the cold water dish where we 
had plainly heard Walter drop it, held it 
in my hands until dry and hard; wrapped 
it in my handkerchief, and placed the wax 
tablet in my pocket. The wax was taken 
from my pocket in the library at the end of 
the evening, and alone I placed it on the 
outline drawn, where it exactly fitted.[ Mr. 
Dudley certifies that he saw Dr. Eddy fit 
the wax into the pencilled diagram and 
that the entire outline, including the 
notched markings, fitted exactly.] The 
identifying marks were complete, and I 
positively identified the tablet as the one I 
carried upstairs before the seance. 


**T handed this to Mr. Dudley, who exam- 
ined it under a magnifying glass for the 
distinguishing marks of Walter’s thumb- 
prints; and I heard him say it bore all the 
marks of resemblance to Walter’s former 
thumbprints, and I understood afterwards 
the identification was made complete by Mr. 
Fife, the expert. At the end of the eve- 
ning I left the wax block carrying the 
thumbprint with Dr. Crandon. 

(Signed) Brewer Eddy. 

Mr. Pierce has reported in complete de- 
tail, in a letter to Mr. Bird, the measures 
he took to mark the various tablets used 
in Boston and Niagara Falls. This letter 
is not reproduced in full because it deals 
with other matters as well. It is dated 
April 23, and was in Mr. Bird’s hands on 
the 25th—four days before the first seance 
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in which these marked blanks were used. 
In so far as it pertains to Mr. Pierce’s 
markings of the wax blanks, it reads ; 
follows: 

‘*Yesterday evening (April 22), in 
Lime Street, Dr. Crandon handed me 
cardboard box, sealed, about two by thre 
inches, bearing a printed label which said, 
substantially, that it contained Kerr dent: 
wax, the perfection impression compoun¢ 
manufactured by the Detroit Dental Manu- 
facturing Co. and sold by the John Ho 
Co. of Boston. This box, without opening, 
placed in my overcoat pocket, where, a! 

a lapse of some four hours, I found it, a 
parently and very evidently untouched. 

‘*Mr. Bond and I rode down from Bost 
to Prides Crossing on the 10:45 P.M. train, 
during which time I entrusted the box to 
Mr. Bond, to be earried in his brief case. 
I sat in the seat with Mr. Bond and can 
vouch that the box was at no time during 
the ride tampered with. When we reached 
my residence the box was turned over to 
me, and it lay in a drawer in my bedroom 
until 3. P.M. this afternoon, April 23rd, at 
which hour Mr. Bond and I took it to my 
library, where we proceeded as follows: 


‘*Tablet No. 1 was removed from the box, 
and with a small knife Mr. Bond cut away 
approximately one-third of the piece. 
Upon that side on which is stamped the 
trade-mark KERR and which we have fur- 
ther marked with the Roman numeral I 
at the upper and lower edges, we have 
stamped three impressions of my seal, bear- 
ing the letters T. F. P. in seroll letters. 
These impressions are made on gold leaf, 
and the means of imprinting is the mono- 
gram on the end of a gold pencil which I 
carry. One impression is almost perfect; 
the second shows only the upper part of 
the monogram; the third end is rather 
deeply imprinted into the wax, so that the 
initials are not very distinct. The reverse 
side of this wax tablet No. 1 has been left 
blank. 


‘‘The complementary section of tablet 
No. 1, which together with all other com- 
plementary pieces is being mailed to you, 
has been marked on either side with the 
same impress used on the major piece from 
this tablet; and in addition has been mark- 
ed I in Roman numerals, a pen-knife being 
used for the purpose. This same method 
of marking the smaller pieces intended for 
you is employed throughout. 


‘‘The tablet No. 1, which has been sent 
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to Dr. Hardwicke, has been further. marked 
on three edges with single grooves, cut with 
a )en-knife; denoting the number I. 

On that side of tablet No. 2 which bears 
th trade-mark KERR and our Roman 
munerals II above and below, there have 
bec stamped two of my monogram impres- 
ions done in gold leaf. These impressions 
ar at the extreme left and right of what 
mizht well pass for a diamond. This piece 
ha gone to Dr. Hardwicke. The comple- 
mentary piece, which has been cut off to 
oi: the diamond shape to the major frag- 
met, bears my monogram in gold on either 
sid’, plus the Roman numeral II; and on 
one side a mistake has been made in scratch- 
ine this numeral, so that a sort of gridiron 
appears to the left of the correct numeral 
Il. In addition, on the major piece sent to 
Dr. Hardwick, the edges have been mark- 
ed ‘n two places with two notches to repre- 
sen! the Roman numeral II. 


‘Tablet No. 3, like all the others has had 
a siall piece cut off it to be sent to you; 


$] 


the major portion has gone to Dr. Hard- 
wicke. On the trade-marked side of this 
piece there has been imprinted, in the ex- 
trenie lower left hand corner, in gold leaf, 


an impression from Mr. Bond’s signet ring, 
showing a hand and the initials M. C. V. 
In addition, in the extreme upper right 
haud corner there are printed two slightly 
overlapping impressions of my own seal, 
as used on the other tablets. A diffusion 
of the gold about my seals here is due to an 
experiment on our part in the use of a li- 
quid substitute for the gold leaf. This tab- 
let, finally, earries three knife-cut sets of 


three notches each, on three edges, to match 
the Roman numerals III that are eut in it 
above and below the trade-mark. The frag- 
ment going to you bears on one side my seal 
in gold, with seratched numeral 3 (Ara- - 
bic); on the other side, Mr. Bond’s ring- 
seal plus numeral III (Roman). 

“Tablet No. 4 has been cut so that the 
larger half, which I have sent to Dr. Hard- 
wicke, shows practically all of the letter- 


ing KERR, barring a bit of the initial 
stroke of the K. In the left and right corn- 
ers are imprinted on gold leaf the seal 
from Mr. Bond’s ring, as described above. 
The surface of this tablet is marked in two 
places with the Roman numeral IV, and 
this same numeral has been notched into 
three of the edges. The reverse side, as 
usual, has been untouched. The portion of 
this tablet going to you has unfortunately 
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been broken in two, the break occurring 
directly through the gold impression of Mr. 
Bond’s seal. The Roman numeral IV was 
cut on either side of this piece before it met 
with the accident in question; this accident 
has left both these marks on the same frag- 
ment. It is to be noted that my own seal 
does not appear on this tablet No. 4 at all. 

‘*Wax tablet No. 5 has been cut so that 
Dr. Hardwicke’s piece shows the word 
KERR in full. The surface bearing this 
word bears three seal impressions in gold 
leaf. That in the lower left corner is from 
my seal; the center one, directly above and 
partly obliterating the letter E of KERR, 
is from Mr. Bond’s; that in the upper right- 
hand corner is again from mine. The Ro- 
man numeral V is scratched with pen- 
knife on the upper and lower portions of 
this tablet, in each case quite close to my 
own seal imprint; and this same numeral 
is cut into three of the edges. That por- 
tion of this tablet going to you bears my 
seal in gold on one side only; but the Ro- 
man numeral V is seratched into both sides. 

(Signed) Theron F. Pierce. 

Of these five marked tablets, Nos. I-V, 
we have received back from Niagara Falls 
Nos. I and V, carrying imprints; together 
with No. IV unimprinted. Nos. II, IIT 
have not been returned, since they have not 
been exposed to Walter’s action in the se- 
ance room. 


It will be observed that blank No. I, 
used in Niagara Falls for the successful 
print of April 29th, was handled very lit- 
tle. Front and back it retains the smooth 
flat surface of the original tablet, and its 
edges are not distorted in the least. We 
should expect it to retain the notches cut 
in these edges as part of the identifying 
marks, and we find that in fact it does so. 
Further, examination of the back shows 
that both of the incised marks I are pre- 
served, and that Mr. Pierce’s three seal im- 
pressions are likewise present with full 
force. We recall no other blank during 
the entire period of the thumbprint experi- 
ments that has maintained its original form 
with less alteration than is seen here. 


The No. 5 tablet, used in Niagara Falls 
on May 2nd and reproduced in Fig. 7, was 
less fortunate. The central seal imprint on 
the back is identifiable as Mr. Bond’s only 
beeause it is obviously not Mr. Pierce’s; 
the two impressions of Mr. Pierce’s seal are 
present and in good order, in the places 
where he describes having put them. 
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Faint traces of marks on the edges are visi- 
ble at one or two points but are not identi- 
fiable as the Roman numeral V. There is a 
mark shaped quite like a Roman V, not 
far from one of Mr. Pierce’s seals; which, 
in the photograph, appears to be raised 
rather than depressed. In fact, on the 
original wax, it is seen to be depressed ; we 
have here a photographie illusion due to 
the lighting employed, of the sort already 
explained to readers of the 1928 finger- 
print paper. 

Anybody would have confidence that the 
imprinted blank I is the one which Mr. 
Pierce describes. The reader could not 
have such confidence with regard to the im- 
printed No. V, but would rather have to 
pass the problem of its identification up to 
Mr. Pierce himself. This, of course, is in- 
cidentally something that one would wish 
to do in any event—get Mr. Pieree’s state- 
ment that he recognizes his marked pieces 
of wax. He has examined the imprinted 


wax returned from Hardwicke’s seances, 
and the photographs reproduced herewith, 
and the wax residuals in Mr. Bird’s posses- 
sion; and in Mr. Bond’s presence he states 
to Mr. Bird that the imprinted pieces I and 
V from Niagara Falls are his marked pieces 


I and V. 

A further check of some slight interest 
completes the formal identification of these 
two pieces. The tablets of the Kerr wax, 
as prepared by the maker, of course vary 
slightly in size and in density, and aceord- 
ingly in weight. The intent is apparently to 
have them weigh approximately an ounce, 
or, in apothecaries’ measure, 480 grains. 
If weighed as they come out of the box, 
they would display some variation. Five 
tablets selected at random and weighed in- 
dividually showed a spread of 25 grains 
between the lightest and the heaviest. 

No exaet cheek can be effected between 
the original weight of a tablet before mark- 
ing, and the combined weight, after the se- 
ance, of the thumbprinted half plus the 
check piece. For in the process of cutting 
off the check piece, the wax crumbles some- 
what and there is loss. Similarly, no exact 
balanee may be sought by checking the com- 
bined weight of these two pieces, after seg- 
mentation and before the seanee, against 
their combined weight after the seance; for 
the wax that goes into the hot water may 
suffer an appreciable loss in weight through 
melting off and through adhesion of its 
particles to the cloth, the table, ete. 

The most pertinent check that we can ef- 
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feet, then, is to weigh the two fractions of 
the tablet, after the seance imprinting; and 
observe whether the total combined weight 
comes within proper limits. Our observa- 
tion is that no tablet in its form is likely 
to weigh more than 480 grains. We have 
weighed the three tablets received back 
from Niagara Falls, and the corresponding 
check pieces deposited with Mr. Bird. No. 
1, which was actually imprinted with a 
Walter thumbprint, shows 382 grains for 
the fraction that went to Niagara and 91 
grains for the one that remained in Mr, 
Bird’s custody ; a total of 473 grains for the 
reconstructed tablet. No. IV, which was 
exposed to Walter’s action but not imprint- 
ed, shows 376 grains for the larger picce 
and 100 grains for the smaller check piece; 
a total of 476 grains. And No. 5, imprinted 
during the second Niagara Falls seance, 
gives us a large fragment weighing 363 
grains and a check piece of 97 grains for 
a combined weight of 460 grains. None of 
these figures is too large, and we believe 
none of them is too small. 

If this type of control over the wax tab- 
lets were being employed again, it would 
be sought to cut off check pieces of more 
appreciably different sizes from the several 
blanks. It is evident, for example, that if 
anything were to be gained by a fraudu- 
lent transposition of the check pieces that 
would result in relating them with the 
wrong seance pieces, the present figures for 
weight would not reveal this transposition; 
and that to this extent they afford no sup- 
plemental data of value beyond the mere 
check marks on the pieees. They do how- 
ever suggest pretty strongly that the com- 
bined weights check within a sufficiently 
close margin to make it extremely improba- 
ble that any bodily substitution has been 
effected; and to this degree they do add 
something to the identification by mark. 
The net result of all this reporting and dis- 
cussion appears to be the very effective 
demonstration that the Niagara Falls im- 
prints were produced on the wax blanks 
supplied by Mr. Pierce; which is precisely 
what the marking, ete., was designed to 
prove. 

At this point, we would pause for a 
moment to acknowledge the unstinted ¢co- 
operation of the Hardwicke group, sitting 
at Niagara Falls, and the Litzelmann 
group, sitting in Cambridge. Both groups 
have displayed great patience in going 
through with seances, ordered by Walter, 
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which had no result or meaning visible to 
the sitters. 

since many of the seances in Niagara 
Fills, in Cambridge, and even in Lime 
Steet, were held under such conditions 
tht the present writers could not have 
fi:-t-hand information as to all or, in some 
cacs, aS to any of the details, we are 


al.» indebted to those who have so cheer- 
fuly furnished reports concerning their 
p in these tests: Mrs. Roland Baker, 


Lb R. J. Tillyard, Dr. Brewer Eddy, Dr. 
E. \V. Brown, Messrs. Joseph De Wyckoff, 
Th ron F. Pierce, F. Bligh Bond, Byram 
Witney, Claude Bragdon, and John W. 
Fije. 
.nd Messrs. W. H. Kunz and J. W. Fife 
have rendered valuable technical assist- 
ance: Mr. Fife in the examination of these 
exhibits and Mr. Kunz in the preparation 
of the photographs. 
ES * * x * 

Those of our readers who have studied 
the earlier installments of these articles 
wil! have no difficulty in recognizing the 
distinetive Walter thumbprint pattern in 
all three imprints of April 29 and May 2. 
But they differ from practically all those 
previously received. There is a wrinkle 
extending nearly across the thumb, bifur- 
cated at the left of the picture, and located 


almost 3/16 inch above the normal joint 


line. This is identical in all the prints 
made on wax marked by Mr. Pieree. (The 
print made on wax marked by Dr. Eddy 
lacks the lower portion hence does not in- 
elude this wrinkle.) The wrinkle is one 


of the transient marks in a normal finger- 


print which does not in any way alter the 


identity of the print. 

\Vhile we cannot, at this time, make a 
positive statement as to all the Walter 
prints which have been made, it is clear 
that of those available for comparison only 
that one made at the De Wyckoff solus 
sitting shows a similar wrinkle. In this 
print the wrinkle is shallower and the joint 
line is bifureated at a different point and 
in a different form. Hence, these three 
prints of April 29, and May 2 are iden- 
tical and, so far as can now be determined, 
have a different combination of certain 


characteristics from any others which have 
been presented. 

Referring again to Walter’s statement 
of April 10, when he said ‘‘Whatever I 
male at Niagara Falls I shall make exactly 
the same kind of a print here,’’ we see 
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that he has made good in a brilliant fashion. 

That the print made at the Hardwicke 
seance of April 20 appears of smaller pro- 
portions than the Lime Street print is an 
illusion. The distance from the tip of the 
core to the joint line is the same in all these 
prints. Evidently the wax was not as soft 
as it was at Lime Sireet. The impression 
is not so deep and is, therefore, narrower. 

Collating the results of these experi- 
ments we find that under rigidly controlled 
conditions, using specially marked wax 
which, at Lime Street was handled by Mr. 
Pierce (representing the A. S. P. R.) we 
have obtained prints of the Walter thumb 
through two mediums 450 miles apart with- 
in 77 minutes. Another print of the same 
pattern was received at Lime Street on 
wax marked and handled by Dr. Brewer 
Eddy. On May 2 another print, identical 
in pattern with these others, was obtained 
through Dr. Hardwicke at Niagara Falls. 
Margery was wide awake in a brightly 
lighted room and actively engaged in con- 
versation when these Hardwicke prints 
were made. This is the first time that Wal- 
ter fingerprints have been made while 
Margery was awake. 

* * * * * 

These seanees, as well as three others, 
were held in order that a distinguished 
European visitor might have an oppor- 
tunity to study the phenomena of the Mar- 
gery mediumship. His interest in the 
fingerprint evidence was such that three of 
the seanees were devoted to this work. As 
he may wish to present a report of these 
seances we shall confine our descriptions 
to brief statements of the conditions under 
which the prints were produced and photo- 
graphs and descriptions of the more im- 
portant prints. The gentleman in question 
will be referred to as Dr. ‘‘Z’’; his name is 
known to the Research Office and will be 
given to inquirers on condition that it is 
not for publication prior to the presenta- 
tion of Dr. ‘‘Z’s’’ report. 

The first of these seaneces was held at 
Lime Street, Sept. 9, 1929, at 9:15 P. M. 
The circle was composed of Margery, Dr. 
‘*Z’’, Dr. Richardson, Prof. D. D. Brane, 
Mr. Dudley, Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon, 
and Mr. Fife. Mrs. Richardson searched 
Margery before and after the seance with 
negative results. (To save repetition we 
will state here that this was true of all 
three seaneces.) Margery was under tactual 
control throughout the period when prints 
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were being made. Dr. **Z’’ had marked 
eight pieces of wax and had these in his 
pocket. The marks were known to no one 
else. He alone handled the wax. The water 
was poured into the hot-water dish and 
water was changed as needed by Dr. Cran- 
don. This was done in bright red light of 
sufficient intensity to enable all in the 
circle to follow every movement. The wax 
was placed by Dr. ‘*Z’’ in light of this 
same intensity. The seance-room door was 
locked by Dr. ‘‘Z’’ who kept the key. The 
keyhole does not pass through the door, so 
unlocking from the outside is impossible. 

Just before the first piece of wax was to 
be placed Mr. Fife suggested to Walter 
that it would be desirable to obtain a dis- 
tinctly imperfect print of his thumb, one 
that was different from any other which had 
been made. When Walter told Fife that 
he (Fife) was trying to prove that the 
prints were not made by means of a mold 
the lattter admitted that he had some such 
idea in mind. Walter then said that he 
‘‘would go him one better.’’ He added, 


‘*You think that now that you have me 
locked in here you can ask me for some- 
thing quite different from my usual print 
and I won’t have any mold to make it 


with.’’ He then said that he would make 
the first print deformed and the next one 
normal and asked for hot water and wax. 
These were provided according to the usual 
procedure. Dr. ‘‘Z’’ told us that the wax 
which he placed in the dish was his piece 
No. 8—as he determined by tactual exami- 
nation. In approximately two minutes 
after the water was heard to drip on the 
table resulting from the withdrawal of the 
cloth and wax from the hot water, Walter 
told Dr. ‘‘Z’’ that the print was completed 
and the latter removed it from the cold- 
water dish. This print is shown as Fig. 8. 
The next print was finished a little more 
quickly. The water was changed before 
the wax was placed and both operations 
were carried out in the same period of red 
light. The print is illustrated as Fig. 9. 
The water was again changed and an- 
other piece of wax placed as before. Walter 
said that the water was not very hot and 
rapped the wax against the side of the cold- 
water dish (after completing the prints) to 
show that it was quite hard. We are show- 
ing this piece as Fig. 10, p. 655. The next 
blank was placed as above and Walter 
announced its completion after a_ brief 
delay. This was left in the cold-water dish 
until the completion of the seance; it is of 
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insufficient importance to warrant repro- 
duction. 

Near the close of the seance Dr. ‘‘7”’ 
asked Walter if he could make the prints 
of a child two years old. Walter said that 
he could but was not sure that he could «o 
it the next night. He said, ‘‘I will give | 
to you before you leave and will make niy 
own print alongside it.’’ The seance closed 
at 10:30 P. M. 

After the seance Dr. ‘‘Z’’ examined the 
imprinted wax and identified the pieces as 
those which he had previously marked and 
had placed in the dish of hot water. lie 
kept the remaining pieces for use at thie 
next seance. Mr. Fife examined the prints 
and stated that they were of the Walicer 
thumb. His report will follow the last 
seance of the series since it includes an 
examination of all the prints in this group. 

The next seance was held the following 
evening at Lime Street, at 9:20 P. M. Dr. 
‘*Z”’ and Mr. Fife sat with Margery. Her 
wrists were secured to the chair arms with 
five turns of % inch adhesive tape cross- 
marked to the skin with blue pencil. ‘Ihe 
hot-water dish was at her left in front of 
Dr. ‘‘Z.’’ The latter searched the room 
with white flashlight after Margery had 
been thus secured. At approximately 9:45 
P.M. Mr. Fife poured the hot water at 
Walter’s request and Dr. ‘‘Z’’ unlocked the 
door, let Mr. Fife out and relocked it. He 
then placed one piece of marked wax in 
the dish and on this he received two prints, 
one of which is of the Walter thumb. This 
wax is shown as Fig. 11. Dr. ‘‘Z’’ then 
ealled Mr. Fife back into the room and, 
later, a brief seance was held at which the 
eirele was formed with Margery (still 
lashed to the chair) Dr. ‘‘Z,’’ Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. B. K. Thoroughgood, Mr. Dud- 
ley, Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon, and 
Mr. Fife. 

During this later seanece Walter said 
that the small print on the wax was that of 
the thumb of a boy about 4 years of age 
whose mother was still living ‘‘on your 
side.’” He added that he had done some 
things to his own print which would puz- 
zle Fife and Dudley. This seance closed 
at 10:25 P.M. Dr. ‘‘Z’’ identified the 
wax as that which he had placed in the hot- 
water dish. 

The last seance of this series was held 
at 117 Lake Avenue, Newton Center, Mass., 
in the same small room of Dr. Richardson’s 
home as were the seances of July 16, 1°27, 
and June 1, 1928. The ecirele was com- 
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posed of Dr. ‘*Z,’’ Margery, and Mr. Fife 
reading clockwise. Marg:ry’s wrists were 
secured to the chair arms as before. Her 
ankles were ‘tied to the chair legs with 
strong cord and her boly was tied to the 
chair back with adhesive tape. The hot- 
water dish was in front of Dr. **Z.’"’ The 
pail for waste water and the kettle of hot 
water were in front of the table opposite 
Margery. The table was of the same size 
as that used in Lime Street, without draw- 
ers and perfectly plain. Prof. Brane sat 
outside the door at Dr. **Z’s’’ request. 
Dr. Crandon, Dr. and Mrs. Richardson, 
and Mr. Dudley sat in the dining room 
but much farther removed from the door 
of the seance room. These preparations 
were completed at 9:25 P.M. and between 
then and 10:00 P.M. Walter produced four 
prints on two pieces of wax which Dr. **Z’’ 
had marked and which he alone handled. 

There was a brief intermission at ten 
o‘ clock to enable the sitters to examine the 
prints. Dr. ‘‘Z’’ stated then, as well as 
later, that the wax was that which he had 
placed in the dish of hot water. During 
this intermission Dr. ‘*Z’’ examined the 


lashings which secured Margery to the 
chair and testified that they were as he had 


left them. At this and the previous seance 
that wrist ties were cross-marked to the 
skin with blue pencil and these markings 
were undisturbed at the end of the seance. 


A brief seance was then held, Drs. Cran- 
don and Richardson, Prof. Brane, and Mr. 
Dudley standing and Mrs. Richardson 
seated ; Dr. ‘*Z,’’ Margery and Mr. Fife in 
their original order. Walter said that the 
small print which appears beside his on 
these two pieces of wax is that of a child 
two years of age whose mother is also on 
his (Walter’s) side. The seance closed at 
approximately 10:20 P.M. Both pieces of 
wax imprinted on this evening have been 
photographed, but the position of the 
child’s print in the first piece makes repro- 
duction so difficult that we are using only 
the second. This is shown as Fig. 12. 

All of the prints made at these three se- 
ances were made on wax which had been 
marked by Dr. **Z’’ and handled only by 
him. If we inelude the partial print of the 
Walter thumb which is overlaid by a more 
complete impression, we have received, at 
these seances, ten prints of the Walter 
thumb and three non-Walter prints. All 
of these were proved to have been made at 
the time we suppose them to have been 
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made and on the wax provided for that 
purpose. 

Ve come now to Mr. Fife’s reports for 
these dates: 

Report of seance of Sept. 9, 1929, at 10 
Lime Street. 

At the above seance Dr. ‘*Z’’ controlled 
Margervy’s left hand, I controlled her r'eht 
hand and Dr. and Mrs. Richardson, 
Crandon and Mr. Dudley completed ihe 
circle. 

After the medium was apparently in 
trance Walter’s voice was heard coming 
from the direction of the cabinet. I in- 
quired if it were possible, if thumb prints 
were to be made, to produce one a little 
out of the ordinary such as a ridge or 
wrinkle running across the face of the 
print without destroying the print charac- 
teristics. My object in doing this was to 
eliminate any possibility of the use of a 
mold, as the more recent prints obtained in 
this circle were almost perfect in form with 
clear distinct lines and characteristics. 

Dr. ‘*Z’’ then inquired if it were possi- 
ble for Walter to produce the print of a 
child’s finger or thumb. Walter promised 
to try the following evening. 

Hot water was poured into the dish used 
for softening the wax and Dr. ‘‘Z’’ placed 
a piece of dental wax on the cloth. In ap- 
proximately five minutes time Dr. ‘‘Z”’ 
removed the wax from the cold-water dish 
and remarked that it had a print on it. 
He then placed a second piece of wax in 
the hot-water dish and in a few minutes he 
removed same from the dish of cold water. 
This also had print on it. Two more pieces 
of wax were placed and removed in the 
same manner by Dr. ‘‘Z’’ and these also 
carried prints. 

At the close of the sitting Dr. ‘‘Z’’ ex- 
amined and pronounced the wax to be the 
same as that which he had privately mark- 
ed before the sitting. 

I then made a close examination of the 
prints and found to my surprise that the 
first print obtained was a normal negative 
thumb print of the same pattern as that 
wh'ch I have examined many times since 
1927 but running vertically across the 
ridges was an elevated, irregular ridge. 
This was what I had asked for during the 
sitting. The second piece contained a nor- 
mal negative print of the same pattern as 
the first but with this irregularity missing. 
The third piece carried three prints of the 
same pattern. One was the same as the 
first print with all of the same irregulari- 


Dr, 
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Mies. 10 (above) and 11 (below) ; the blanks from Sept. 10th and 11th on whieh 
two prints were obtained, as described in detail on pp. 652, 657. 
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ties but the two other prints. one overlap- 
ping the other, were normal negative prints 
without these imperfections. The fourth 
piece of wax contained two prints of this 
same thumb, one irregular-and one perfect. 

In my opinion these results eliminate 
the use of any form or mold or other nor- 
mal means in obtaining the above prints, as 
NO One present in the room had any pre- 
vious knowledge of my intention to ask for 
such a print. 

| then examined the prints of Dr. **Z”’ 
and found no comparison with the prints 
obtained on the wax. 

Report of seance of Sept. 10, 1929, 10 
Lime Street, Boston. 

After the room in which the seanee was 
hell was thoroughly searched and Mar- 
gery had been secured to the chair by bind- 
ine her wrists to the chair arms with sur- 
evon’s tape, this tape was then marked by 
Dr. ‘*Z’’ with blue pencil by running verti- 
cal lines across the tape and the mediun’s 
arms. A cirele was formed with Dr. ‘*Z”’ 
holding the medium’s left hand with his 
right and my right hand with his left while 
1 controlled her right hand. 

The dishes for hot and-cold water and 
the small towel all as described in my pre- 
vious reports, were on the table between 
us. On ihe oor was a kettle of hot water. 
In approximately twenty minutes time I 
was requested to fill the empty dish with 
hot water, after which I was let out of the 
room by Dr. **Z.’ 

About 15 minutes later the door of the 
room was opened by Dr. ‘‘Z” and L was 
called in. About ten minutes later the 
rest of the group consisting of Dr. Cran- 
don, Dr. and Mrs. Richardson, Mr. Thor- 
ogood, and Mr. Dudley were called in and 
a short seance was held. 

After the sitting Dr. ‘*Z’” examined the 
single piece of wax whieh had been im- 
printed and pronounced it to be the same 
that he had marked before the sitting. 

| then examined the wax and found that 
it contained two prints. One print ap- 
peared at normal negative 
thumb print but closer examination showed 
the lines around the top of the core were 
considerably opened up with the lines 
above the core running close together. Al- 
though the pattern was the same as that 
described as the Walter thumb. This is 
the first print which contained these peeu- 
liar characteristies. The second print was 
apparently a normal negative thumb print 


first to be a 
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of a child between four and five years of 
age. 

Report of seance at 117 Lake Avenne. 
Newton Center, Mass., Sept. 11, 1929. 

This seance was held in the same smull 
room as that used when [ sat with Margery 
and Dr. Tillyard and before that with Mar- 
gery and Mr. Bird. There was a smili 
table similar to the one at Lime Street, 
same dishes, and three chairs. <A _ ket 
of hot water was on the floor. Dr. 
and T examined the interior of the room aid 
found it to be secure and ready for the sit- 
ting. We then proceeded to secure Mar- 
gery to the chair by tying her wrists to 
the chair with surgeon’s tape. Another 
piece passed around her body and secured 
to the baek of the ehair. We then tricd 
her feet one to each leg of the chair. This 
was done with strong packing cord. pr. 
“*Z’’ then tied the end of this eord riun- 
ning from her right ankle to his left leg. 
Ile then marked the tape across to her aris 
with blue peneil by drawing vertical lines 
across the tape. This was done to elimi- 
nate any possibility of removing the tape 
and securing same later. 

This proeedure of tying kept the body 
of the medium very nearly rigid and with 
extreme effort she could extend her hands 
to within (6) six inches of the table but 
no further. The dishes containing the hot 
and cold water were at least 14 inches from 
her finger tips. 

Dr. ‘*Z’’ held Margery’s right hand, I 
held her left hand and his right hand. The 
only light in the room eame from a small 
electric light, a red bulb, controlled by a 
chain pull hanging low enough to be eas- 
ilv reached. In this light persons and ob- 
jects in the room were plainly visible. 

The dental wax was handled by Dr. °° Z”’ 
while I twice poured the hot water from 
the kettle into the hot-water dish on the 
table. 


In a short space of time four prints were 
obtained on two pieces of wax. 
ophone was then placed on the table and 
various tunes and the seale were played. 
This ceased suddenly and something struck 


A toy xyl- 


me on top the head. This later proved to 
be one of the small wooden hammers used 
with the xvlophone. The illuminated bas- 
ket was placed on the table and while \Wal- 
ter continued to speak and whistle the 
basket was elevated twice to a distance of 
about four feet above and around the table 
in a circular motion. 


At the end of the sitting the tape and 
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cord with which the medium: was secured 
were carefully examined and found to be 
iitaet. The room was again searched and 
found to be in the same condition as be- 
fore the sitting began. 

Dr. ‘‘Z’’ examined the Kerr containing 
ie prints obtained and declared it to be 

same identical Kerr which he had 
irked before the sitting. He alone knew 
vhat these markings were. 

| then examined the prints and found 
e:ch piece contained two prints; one on 
each was the normal negative ulnar loop 
pattern of the Walter thumb as previously 
reported on by me. The other prints ap- 
peared to be of the right thumb of a child 
ahout two years of age and were a differ- 
eit pattern from the child’s print obtained 
at the seance of Sept. 10, at Lime Street. 

(Signed) J. W. Fife 

\Ir. Fife’s very brief statement may be 
ainplified in various respects. Fig. 8 shows 
the peeuliarly distorted print which Wal- 
ter made in response to Mr. Fife’s wholly 
unexpeeted request. for something different. 
The major feature is an irregular longi- 
tudinal ridge which, in the wax, is raised 
well above the remainder of the print. The 
papillary ridges cross this ridge thus in- 
dicating that this deformation, great as it 
is, still bears the impress of the markings 
found on living flesh. The greater por- 
tion of the remainder of the print is made 
up of broken lines of the Walter pattern. 
There is just enough of the basie pattern 
remaining to show that this is a Walter 
print. It is a unique form of the Walter 
print and is quite up to the specifications 
presented by Mr. Fife. It will be remem- 
bered that Walter said to Mr. Fife, ‘‘I 
will go you one better.’’ 

‘Tl, s print was made in about two min- 
utes bot as soon as the necessary changes 
in waier and wax could be carried out Wal- 
ter made the print shown as Fig. 9. Here 
we have almost a complete return to the 
usual pattern but with the introduction of 
certain features which make this another 
unique print. The print is distinetly of 
the normal negative type but in addition 
to the wrinkle which was seen in the prints 
made during the Boston-Niagara Falls 
cross-test we find two more horizontal 
wrinkles between the long wrinkle and the 
joint line and, at the right of the major 
Wrinkle, a curved, sharp-edged wrinkle 
placed approximately at right angles to 
the other wrinkles. This latter fold must 
have been about as deep as the fold at the 
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joint. As seen in the wax it is character- 
istie of a skin fold but not of any flexible 
material such as rubber. 

Turning, now, to Fig. 10, we see that 
Walter has reproduced the deformed print 
shown in Fig. 8, and on the same piece of 
wax he has made two more imprints of his 
normal thumb. He said that the water 
was too cold and the next print which he 
made indicates why he wanted softer wax. 
In that piece of wax he made another de- 
formed print and alongside it a perfect 
normal negative in which but one of the 
wrinkles and none of the deformations ap- 
pear. Thus in a single seance, he has made 
three different forms of the Walter print 
and has alternated the normal and the ap- 
proximately normal with the completely 
distorted form in a manner which suggests 
complete control of the original from which 
these prints were made. 

If these prints were made by normal 
means one would naturally expect that 
Walter would have given some excuse and 
refused to carry out Fife’s request. (In 
this connection it will be remembered that 
at the seance of August 25, 1927, Mr. Fife 
asked Walter to make a print of his left 
thumb. This request was made without 
prior notice to anyone. Walter made three 
prints which are different from any others 
received up to that time. He claims that 
they are of his left thumb.) 

Fig. 11 is a very interesting exhibit. For 
the first time in the history of these finger- 
print experiments we have received a print 
which is attributed to a child. The ridges 
are fine, clean-cut, and closely spaced. The 
ridge interval is much smaller than in Wal- 
ter’s prints and the whole print is differ- 
ent. The thumb is short and broad. Mr. 
Fife agrees that it is a child’s print. Wal- 
ter said that it is the thumb of a boy about 
four years of age. It has not been identi- 
fied and no indication was given as to the 
name or nationality of the owner. We 
are certain that no child was present, 
in the normal sense, and that this is not 
the same pattern as that of any of the 
sitters. 

The negative print of the Walter thumb 
which is seen at the right is worth more 
than a passing glance. The core is open 
at the apex. This peculiarity has been seen 
in a few other prints of Walter’s, in par- 
ticular, those made on Aug. 18, 1927. But 
in this case the open space is much larger. 
Above and to the right of the core the 
ridges flow together in an unusual way. 
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Fias. 12 (above) and 13 (below), from Sept. 11th (p. 659) and Oct. 20th (p. 
665); the latter being obtained in the absence of all sitters, as detailed on 
pp. 662-4. 
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» ridges of the delta are interlaced in a 
inner which would set this print apart 
m any other Walter prints even though 
re were no other unique features. Again 
hypothesis of normal production seems 
iave been given a set-back. 
(aking up the prints made at the last 
nce of the series, that of September 11, 
w have reproduced the better of the two 
pices as Fig. 12. The normal negative of 
th Walter print shows the wrinkle which 
hos appeared in so many of the recent 
I 
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yrints but is like the earlier prints in other 
‘espeets. The child’s print at the right is 
beautifully clear. Excellent as are the 
photographs they do not serve to show the 
delicacy of the ridges and the perfection of 
the imprint as a whole. We would draw 
especial attention to the short distance be- 
tween the joint and the tip of the impres- 


sion. Note, also, the fine interlaced lines 
of the joint. The evidence of the wax is 
that both the first and second phalanges 


were impressed and yet the total length 
of this print is less than that of the Walter 
print down to the joint line. The average 
ridge interval in this print is approxi- 
mately one-half that of the Walter prints. 
The size of the impression and fineness of 
the ridges is, according to Mr. Fife, con- 
sistent with Walter’s statement that this 
is the print of the thumb of a boy two 
years old. 

\f these children’s prints are of the right 
thumb they are all ulnar loops. It is quite 
clear that the small print of Fig. 11 is a 
different pattern from that of Fig. 12. At 
this writing we have no information as to 
the name of this child. But, again, we are 
certain that no child was present in the 
small seance room at Newton Center. 

Walter promised Dr. ‘‘Z’’ that he should 
have the print of a two year old child be- 
fore he left for home, and he has made good 
his promise. He has done even better than 
that for he has given two prints of the lat- 
ter and another print of the digit of a dif- 
ferent child. It is not out of place to re- 
mark at this point that the conditions of 
control were rigid and exactly what Dr. 
‘*Z’’ asked for. 

(he conditions surrounding the presen- 
tation of the prints seem to provide ample 
safeguards against normal production. But 
in any ease the evidence of the wax sup- 
ports the statement that these prints are 
such as are produced by contact of living 
flesh with the softened wax. 

During this series of three seances we 
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received two new fingerprint patterns. Mr. 
Fife took the fingerprints of Dr. ‘‘Z’’ and 
Prof. Brane to complete the evidence that 
the prints cbtained at these seances were 
not those of anyone present. 

The next seance for fingerprints was 
held at Lime Street, Sept. 30, 1929. The 
sitters were ‘arranged in two groups, the 
inner circle composed of Margery, Dr. 
Richardson, Dr. Max Dessoir of Berlin, 
Mr. Dudley, and Mr. Fife. Outside this 
circle were seated Mrs. Richardson, Mr. 
Bb. K. Thoroughgood, Mrs. Dessoir and Miss 
Rittner. Dr. Crandon was excluded from 
the room. The latter group kept in tactual 
contact without forming a complete circle 
except during periods of red light while 
the wax and the water was being prepared. 

Dr. Dessoir had provided himself with 
marked wax. The nature of the markings 
were unknown to anyone but himself, Mrs. 
Dessoir and their niece, Miss Rittner. At 
a previous seance Walter had instructed 
him to mark the wax so that the marks 
would remain clear after the prints were 
made. He was very emphatic as to the 
necessity for taking this precaution. 

Mrs. Dessoir locked the door of the 
seance room and kept the key. Margery 
was searched before and after the seance 
by Mrs. Richardson with negative results. 
The box of wax was in Mrs. Dessoir’s pos- 
session during the seanece and she handed 
the pieces to her husband as they were 
ealled for. 

The seance began with cognitions of 
material provided by Dr. and Mrs. Dessoir 
and handled only by them. At the pre- 
vious seance Dr. Dessoir had asked Walter 
why he could not read the numbers di- 
rectly instead of making Margery write 
them. This is, of course, a reversion to 
the form of cognition tests which were used 
four vears ago. Walter readily consented 
to the change but said, ‘‘That is easy, 
much easier than what I did. [He 
had completed a post-hypnotie test on 
Sept. 28.] There is nothing to that. 
It is far easier than impressing them on 
the medium’s brain. It takes a lot of 
energy to do that.’’ When asked how 
much more energy was needed to impress 
these specific ideas on the medium’s brain 
as against that used by him in cognizing 
the material and describing it in indepen- 
dent voice he replied, ‘‘ About three times 
as much.”’ 

Dr. Dessoir put four slips of paper on 
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the table, one at a time. Each one was read 
by Walter before the next one was placed. 
Walter read the first as 13 and Dessoir 
assented. He hesitated somewhat on the 
second saying, ‘‘This looks like 13’’ and, 
after a pause, “‘It is thirteen.’’ The third 
one bothered him still more, and finally 
he said ‘‘I don’t know whether I am go- 
ing crazy or not but this looks like another 
thirteen. Haven’t you written anything 
but thirteens?’’ Dessoir said that thirteen 
was his lucky number. Walter replied that 
it was his also. He then stated positively 
that this was 13. The next paper was 
promptly read as_27. These were correct. 
After the seance Dessoir explained that he 
had made this choice since no One was 
likely to guess 13 three times in succession. 
The room was absolutely dark throughout 
this test and there was no indication that 
this was a guessing contest. (During the 
seanee of Sept. 28 Walter had asked Dr. 
Dessoir to guess what numbers he put 
down on the table. These were chosen at 
random in the dark. Dessoir was consis- 
tently wrong.) 

Following this portion of the seance, 
which is included in this record in brief 


in order to keep the continuity reasonably 
complete, the red light was turned on and 
Margery’s wrists were.secured to the chair- 
arms with four turns of % inch surgeon’s 


tape. One turn was taken about the chair- 
arm and then four turns around both the 
wrists and the chair. This was done with 
the aid of white light from a flashlight and 
while Margery was in deep trance. Dr. 
Dessoir marked across the tape to the skin 
with blue pencil in each case. Margery’s 
feet were where Dessoir could control them 
with his if he wished to do so. 

The light was turned out and Walter 
said that he was ready for the hot water. 
With the light on, this was poured by Mr. 
Fife. After a brief period of darkness 
Walter said that he was ready for the wax 
and, in red light, Dessoir put one piece 
in the center of the dish of hot water. The 
light was then turned out. Control was 
re-established, Fife’s right hand controll- 
ing Dudley’s left resting on the table so 
that the latter could keep one finger lightly 
touching the end of the towel, in order to 
determine the exact instant that Walter 
began to withdraw it from the dish to the 
table. Two minutes after it had been with- 
drawn Walter said that the water was too 
hot and the wax was too soft to use so he 
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had let it cool somewhat. Two minutes 
after this the wax was placed in the eold- 
water dish from which it was removed by 
Dessoir in bright red light. Before touch- 
ing the wax he carefully examined the 
dishes, the position of the wax and tiie 
towel, and felt around the cold-water dish. 
He then picked up the wax and handed it 
to Dudley who, in turn, handed it to Mr. 
Thoroughgood. Mrs. Richardson placed it 
on a vacant chair. More water was poured 
and another piece of wax placed as before. 
Again the wax became a little too soft and 
the time was about three minutes to the 
completion of the print. This one was 
dropped on the floor and Walter said that 
it was still warm. He told Dessoir that 
it was between the medium’s feet. Dessoir 
drew it out with his own foot and picked it 
up. This piece of wax was bent into the 
form of a letter U with the print in the 
flattened surface of the short side. The 
wax was still warm when Dessoir passed it 
to Dudley. It was placed alongside the 
first print, more water was poured and 
another piece of wax placed in the same 
way as before. This third print was made 
more quickly and the wax was not as much 
distorted. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in each ease. After the last print 
was finished it was noted that the towel was 
somewhat squeezed out and was in much 
the same shape as it would be if a hand 
had done this. It was lying near the hot- 
water dish and more distant from the cold- 
water dish than on the two previous 
occasions. 

After the fingerprints were finished 
Walter did some remarkable levitations 
with the luminous basket while the medium 
was still tied to the chair, Mrs. Dessoir had, 
in the meantime, unlocked the door and 
Dr. Crandon brought in the basket and 
remained outside the circle for the remain- 
der of the seance. 

The surgeon’s tape was cut in white light 
after Dr. Dessoir had carefully examined 
the ties and the marks and seen that they 
were undisturbed. 

At the conelusion of the seance, which 
lasted one hour and ten minutes, Mr. Fife 
examined the three prints and stated that 
they were all normal negatives of the 
Walter thumb. The first wax used was con- 
siderably bent at one end, the second was 
folded as previously described, while the 
last was nearly flat. The identification 
markings were not clear on the first piece 
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jit on the other two they were very dis- 
iiet and corresponded to the diagram of 
hese markings which Mrs. Dessoir had 
< pt. From this diagram it was clear that 
ti: marks used on the first piece were not 
o! a type which could be expected to sur- 
vive immersion in very hot water. Both 
1). and Mrs. Dessoir stated that the wax 
pices Nos. 2 and 3 were the identical 
pieces Which they had marked and which 
h: been placed in the hot-water dish. 
‘Tere were no prints on the wax other than 
those of the Walter print. 


| 
t 
t 


\nother distinguished guest was present 
on October 4, 1929, at Lime Street. Again 
D,». Crandon was excluded from the seance 
room. The eirele was formed with Margery, 
Lord Charles Hope, of London, and Mr. 
Iie. Margery was searched before and 
alter the seanee by Mrs. Richardson with 
nevative results. She was secured to the 
choir at wrists and ankles with surgeon’s 
ta;e and another band was placed around 
he: ehest and through the back of the 
chair. The wrist and ankle ties were cross- 
marked to the skin with blue pencil by 
Lord Charles Hope. The latter locked and 
sealed the door and searched the room very 
thoroughly. He had provided himself with 
several pieces of wax which he marked in 
private. The above is in accordance with 
the statements of Lord Charles Hope and 
Mr. Fife as made after the seance and 
agrees with the interpretation of the sounds 
heard by the rest of the group who were 
forming a eirele in the hall outside the 


locked door. (This was in pursuance of. 


Walter’s request of the previous evening; 
he said that he would need all the energy 
he could get to complete this test.) The 
circle in the hall, reading clockwise, was 


made up of Dr. Crandon, Miss Harriet, 


Richardson, Dr. Richardson, Mrs. Richard- 
son, and Mr. Dudley. 

Under these conditions Walter made five 
normal negative prints on three pieces 
of wax, two on each of two pieces and 
one on the other. One of each of the pairs 
Was less deeply impressed than its mate and 
to such an extent as to indicate that these 
had been made after the wax had hardened 
somewhat. Three of the prints are very 
well defined. After the seance Mr. Fife 
identified the prints as of the Walter thumb 
ani! Lord Charles stated that the wax in 
Which they were made was that which he 
hai marked and placed in the hot-water 
dis. The marks were clearly visible in the 
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edge of the wax. No one but these three 
was in the seance room from the beginning 
to the end of the seance. Lord Charles 
Ilope made his fingerprints (in ink, as 
usual) and they are as different from 
Walter’s as they well could be. 

It is remarkable that Walter has been 
able to do so much work under such exact- 
ing conditions in consideration of the num- 
ber of consecutive seances which have been 
held. There had been but few seances be- 
fore this last group of thirteen (five of 
which were for fingerprints) but it became 
necessary for Margery to rest at its con- 
clusion. It was clear that Walter was con- 
fining himself to only a few phenomena 
each evening and these were more and 
more restricted as the seances continued. 
Ile has said that he had to depend on the 
energy of the group and of other mediums 
from whom he could draw, especially from 
Mrs. Litzelmann and ‘the group sitting 
with her, in order to complete his work. As 
the seances continued he did less and less 
talking and it became clear that he was 
using every means to conserve his energy 
for the presentation of the phenomena. 
During four subsequent seances, between 
October 8 and 16, there was a slight but 
noticeable improvement in Margery’s 
energy but at the same time Walter in- 
sisted that he was making use of the energy. 
of others to a very great extent and that 
he had to use her as little as possible. Now 
that this series is finished we may draw 
inferences from the results. The evidences 
of depleted energy are so clear in the case 
of many of the sitters and the reduction in 
the number and variety of the phenomena 
was so obvious that we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that every phase of the phe- 
nomena is conditioned by the quantity and 
quality of the psychic energy available. 
The parallelism to the energetic limitations 
shown in the mediumship of D. D. Home, 
as described by Lord Dunraven, is so 
marked that it can hardly eseape the atten- 
tion of the informed reader. 

Since all eight of the fingerprints re- 
ceived in these last two seances are normal 
negatives of approximately standard type, 
it seems unnecessary to reproduce the pho- 
tographs in connection with this text. 

We have noted that the evidence of the 
wax imprints of the Walter thumb, whether 
positive or negative, mirrored or normal, 
and whether concave or convex in any of 
these categories, indicates that these are 
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ideoplastic productions. A few of the 
Walter prints of the right thumb show 
well-defined ridges in the upper portion as 
well defined as in the print of the left 
thumb. But many of these 108 Walter 
prints are not clear in this area despite the 
tact that the form of the print and the 
depth and uniformity of the imprinted 
section indicate that the pressure was uni- 
formly applied. This lack of definition in 
one portion is not easily attributable to 
variations in pressure in the light of the 
other factors. But on the hypothesis that 
the print is made by an ideoplastie struc- 
ture it is conceivable that the operator 
(Walter) might not think it necessary al- 
ways completely to define that portion of 
the thumb which is not essential to identi- 
fication. If the extent and perfection of a 
materialization is a function of the quan- 
tity and quality of psychic energy available 
in the cirele (as has been specifically 
claimed by Walter) we may the more read- 
ily account for this and other peculiarities 
of these teleplasmic phenomena. 

In evaluating the evidence which has 
been presented it should be noted that most 
of the normal positive prints and some of 
the negatives present clear indications that 


the wax was not resting on the table or 
the cloth at the time the print was made. 
Many of these prints are on wax which was 


folded and distorted to a 


gree. 


remarkable de- 
Also, as has been pointed out in the 
earlier paper, they do not show the imprint 
of fingers carrying papillary ridges except 
in the main print. (An exception in a dif- 
ferent group is the wax of January 18, 
1927, which shows a partial print of the 
Walter thumb on the edge of the wax.) 
Thus the evidence recorded on the surface 
of the wax gives a certain weight to the 
assumption that the manipulation of the 
wax in producing these prints involves the 
use of two (teleplasmic) hands or their 
equivalent. 
* os * * 

We have one more seance to chronicle be- 
fore concluding the present paper. On 
Sunday, October 20, Mr. Bird was in 
Boston for the purpose of collaborating 
with Mr. Dudley on the final form of the 
present paper. Part of the afternoon was 
spent in Lime Street in order that certain 
original waxes and other records might be 
consulted; and at about five o’eclock, our 
own work having been completed, we joined 
in the general discussion. The range and 
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the power of the confederacy hypothesis 
were being canvassed; and, apropos of the 
various seances in which there have been 
but one or two sitters besides the medium, 
Mr. Bird made the remark, with humoroi:s 
intent, that in the presence of a critic who 
was willing to extend the hypothesis of con- 
federacy indefinitely to include each new 
sitter who might be so fortunate or so 
unfortunate as to enjoy a successful solus 
seance, the only way to elude this hypot):- 
esis was to conduct seances without any 
sitter at all. This remark, made quiie 
without serious intent, aroused simulta- 
neous realization, in the minds of Mr. Bird 
and several others of those present, that 
the sitter-less seance was after all not an 
impossibility. 

In mediumistic phenomena of the orii- 
nary type, sitters are necessary for two 
reasons. The phenomena must have sitters 
about which to revolve, as in the case of 
psychic touches; and they must have sitters 
to observe them. But in the thumbprint 
we have a phenomenon that is its own 
record and that does not in the least re- 
quire an observer at the moment of its 
occurrence. Further, in the control by 
surgeon’s tape and blue-pencil marking, 
we have a means of insuring that, with 
the medium alone in the seance-room, any- 
thing which occurs at any reasonable dis- 
tance from her is quite free from all possi- 
bility of her normal instrumentality. 


The situation outlined in the preceding 
paragraph was canvassed by those present 
on the afternoon in question, and though 
no appointment existed with Walter for a 
seance on that evening, it was agreed that 
we shculd hold a sitting, in the hope of 
securing a thumbprint at a moment when 
all persons save Margery were out of the 
room. It was appreciated that certain 
normal responsibilities in connection with 
the seance set-up would have to be dis- 
charged by some one sitter, and it was the 
consensus that in the short time available 
to think the business out, no technique 
could prcbably be devised which would 
absolutely guarantee the innocence of such 
sitter. It was therefore agreed that, assum- 
ing the seance to be successful, it could be 
regarded only as a preliminary attack 
upon the general problem of an absolutely 
fraud-proof sitter-less seance. It was 
finally decided that all activities before 
and during the present seance to which 
any possibility of suspicion might attach 
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should be performed by Mr. Bird. The 
siory may at this point be taken up by him, 
\ riting in the first person, instead of in the 
tuird as he usually does in his seance 
records. 

* * a * * 


After the discussion of the afternoon, 
(randon handed me two tablets of the 
dental wax, which I verified were entirely 
fice of all markings save the KERR trade- 
mark. I took these to my hotel shortly be- 
fore six o’clock, and there secretly marked 
{hem with a rather complicated series of 
sirface seratches and notches on their 
ejges. I returned to Lime Street for dinner 
around seven o’clock, retaining the marked 
tablets in my pocket, where they remained 
until I took them out during the seance. 

[hose present at dinner were Dr. and 
Mrs. Brown, Mr. J. H. Brown, Mr. Dudley, 
Dr. Crandon and myself—and of course 
Margery. At about nine o’clock we went 
nj to the seance room and sat in a circle 
in the usual way, with Crandon at the 
medium’s right and myself at her left. 
Preliminary arrangements were as follows: 

| lashed the medium’s wrists each to 
the corresponding arm of the chair, with 
surgeon’s tape. I passed the tape several 
times around each wrist, exercising care 
that the separate turns should not overlie 
one another, but should rather cover as 
much of the wrist and forearm, longitudi- 
nally, as was possible. [The necessity for 
this measure arises out of the fact that 
with the wrist secured at a single point 
only, the hand may be used rather freely, 
rotating about the fixed point of the wrist 
fulerum. In a final experiment I 
should wish some measure of finger con- 
trol in addition to the general immobility 
of the arm as such; for the present occa- 
sion the knowledge that the forearm could 
not be elevated to give the hand any 
appreciable play was adequate.] After 
each wrist was taped, I made a rather 
complicated series of eriss-crossings in 
blue pencil from the tapes on to the 
psychie’s skin. 


as a 


The tapes were wrapped very snugly, 
an [ was particular to see that they were 
firmly attached to the skin and to the chair 
arin all the way around. At the end, when 
I inspected these bonds before releasing 
the medium, the pencil markings were 
entirely undisturbed and there was ample 
evidence that the tapes had not been in any 
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way 


loosened, 
shifted or manipulated 

The medium wore slippers and stockings 
as an added measure of foot control; and 
in preference to attaching the tapes to the 
stockings, thereby ruining the latter, it was 
agreed that the ankles might be tied with 


detached, or otherwise 


non-adhesive material. Dudley attended 
to this and I examined his ties after he 
made them and again at the end of the 
seance; they had not been in any sense 
disturbed. 

No control for the head was used at 
this seance. It was agreed with Walter 
that on a repetition, the chest might be 
securely lashed through the under-arms to 
the chair-back, making it impossible for 
the psychie to bend forward. This is 
evidently as satisfactory as neck control, 
and a bit safer. 

On the table there stood, initially, the 
empty hot-water basin with the cloth across 
it, and the filled cold-water basin. On 
the floor outside the circle and behind 
Crandon stood the galvanized iron bucket 
with hot water, not far from the boiling 
point ; and the empty waste bucket. 

Under these conditions we sat, no notice 
being taken by me of the order in the 
circle. At about the usual interval after 
the red light went out Walter spoke, and 
we held parley with him, explaining what 
we wanted. He said that he could do it 
and would do so, adding that there were 
two things that he was now able to do 
always and anywhere and in any company: 
the VCO machine and the thumbprint. 

After perhaps ten minutes of conversa- 
tion Walter indicated that he was ready 
for the thumbprint experiment. Crandon 
turned on the red light from the rheostat, 
the bulb being located on the mantelpiece ; 
all sitters arose; all save myself left the 
room and I checked them up as they left, 
closing the door behind them but not lock- 
ing it because this seemed unnecessary in 
view of what was to follow. 

[ now turned on the overhead red light 
from the switch beside the door, so as to 
afford the maximum of red illumination; 
I proceeded to the table and filled the hot- 
water basin from the reservoir bucket; I 
deposited one of my marked tablets of 
dental wax in the hot water basin; I put 
out both lights and opened the door and 
left the room. 

Outside in the hall I left the seance-room 
door slightly ajar so that Walter might 
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address me. I remained at the doorway 
in such position that it was impossible for 
anybody to enter or leave. I checked up 
on the other sitters and all were present 
in the hall. 

After two or three minutes Walter spoke 
up and said that the print was ready and 
for me to come and get it. The interval 
had been more or less occupied with the 
usual noises of manipulation on the table 
and in the water, as well as of the 
medium’s restlessness, which I thought a 
bit more pronounced than usual. 

[ entered the room, closing and locking 
the door behind me; I went straight to the 
table, recovered the wax from the cold- 
water vessel, and put it in my pocket; I 
turned on the ceiling light and admitted 
the other sitters. As they entered I 
checked them over, and exercised due cau- 
tion that nobody left the room during this 
time—a task rendered easy by the fact that 
the outer hallway was much lighter than 
the seance-room. When all sitters had 
entered, I locked the door and pocketed the 
key. This makes opening of the door from 
outside impossible since the keyhole does 
not go through. ‘The status is now that 


if there was a coneealed confederate, he is 


still in the room. 


{On repetition, I should attach a seal of 
some sort over the keyhole, to add absolute 
guarantee against the infinitesimal chance 
that the confederate might let himself out 
during this interval by means of a dupli- 
cate key. This chance is truly infinitesi- 
mal, since he could lock the door after him- 
self only by using a string, attached to a 
lever thrust through the loop of the key- 
handle and passing under the door; and if 
the opening and closing of the door went 
unobserved, the sitters would surely hear 
this object fall to the bare floor when 
jerked out of the key-handle. Granting 
that this trick is impossible without detee- 
tion, the hypothetical confederate, if pres- 
ent at all, is still in the room and must 
remain there. | 

The sitters resumed their places and 
when they were all seated I turned off the 
red light and took my place. Walter talked 
for a moment or two and then said he 
would produce a second print. At his 
word, I arose, turned on the overhead light, 
unlocked and opened the door, and checked 
the sitters out. I then locked the door, 
added hot water from the bucket to the 
basin on the table, deposited the second 
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marked blank therein, put out the light, 
and let myself out. During the ensuin« 
interval I repeated what I had done }b. 

fore, checking up on the presence in t] 

hallway of all sitters and ensuring that 1 

person entered or left the seance room. 


When Walter called out to me that i! 
second print was ready, he said furth 
that the water was not hot enough and th«: 
he did not believe the result was muc 
good. In fact, I should have emptied th» 
hot-water basin into the slop-bucket ani 
refilled it with all hot water; instead of 
which, through unaecquaintanee with tho 
procedure, [ had merely added enough hot 
water to what was already in the basin to 
fill the latter. As a result, the water was 
entirely too cool, the wax did not soften 
properly, and the ‘‘imprint’’ was a mere 
formless dent in the surface of the wax, 
with only the vaguest traces of lines. 

I entered the room, locked the door, re 
covered this print in red light, admitted 
the sitters checking up on them as they 
came, locked the door again and pocketed 
the key. We resumed our seats and in 
darkness had a bit more talk with Walter, 
which was interrupted by his announce- 
ment that he must go. 


With the door still locked and both red 
lights going, the medium having emerged 
from her trance, I examined her bonds in 
white fleshlight and satisfied myself that 
they had been disturbed in no sense what- 
ever. I then cut her loose; after which I 
unlocked the door and checked the sitters 
and the.medium out. I then relocked the 
door; and again the status is that if at 
any stage an unauthorized person was 
in the room, he is still there (I follow 
Houdini and all who have examined the 
room at a later date in denying the exist- 
ence of secret exits). With the rheostat 
red light on full foree and the overhead 
red light added to this, I now examined 
the room carefully and at leisure with the 
aid of the white torch. The result was 
entirely negative. I let myself out and 
reported to the other sitters, awaiting 
in the hallway. 

I should state specifically that at all 
times when I returned to the door alter 
having locked it, I found it still locked 
and had to unlock it. 

The first blank used was considera)ly 
deformed in the imprinting process but [ 
was able to identify it. The second one 


me 
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was deformed not at all and carried all my 
ark without modification of any sort. 
(Signed) J. Matcoum Birp. 
a * * * * 


The print obtained on the first blank is 
fficiently remarkable for reproduction 
‘ig. 13). Every reader will appreciate 
iat it shows two Walter thumbprints, 
erlapping; whether the photo-engraving 
‘eess will preserve the traces of a third 
ich are to be seen on the wax and on 
» photographic print is doubtful. Both 
: normal negatives, of quite usual con- 
uration. But there is one feature here 
ich we believe to be completely impos- 
le of normal production. 
let the reader experiment with his own 
numb in wax or any other plastic. It is 
isy enough to make a first print, and to 
down a second one that shall overlap 
the first. But we have not found it pos- 
sible to do this without completely obliter- 
ating the earlier print in the region of 
overlap. <A glance at Fig. 13 will show 
that no such complete obliteration has 
occurred. There is a small triangular area 
in which the core of the upper print (as 
they stand on the page) has eut so deeply 
into the wax as to eliminate the peripheral 
lines of the lower one. Save for this area, 
both sets of ridges are complete in all 
detail, like two sets of intersecting coordi- 
nate eurves. It is difficult to escape the 
conelusion that they have been simultane- 
ously imprinted ; for it is impossible to see, 
over the bulk of the lined area, the slight- 
est evidence that either print overlies the 
other. The lines of the two systems inter- 
sect so perfectly that a checkerboard effect 
is produced. On the whole, this print seems 
about as brilliantly indicative of an ideo- 
plastic process as anything we have 
secured. ; 
And we repeat, it was obtained with the 
medium alone in the room, and tied up in 
& manner which we believe to constitute 
complete guarantee against any normal 
activity by her in the zone of the table. 
[t is granted that, assuming the exist- 
ence of a rubber or metal die that would 
yield this print, Mr. Bird might have made 
this impression at his hotel and brought 
it in all ready for a form of the substitu- 
tion trick. On repetition, this will be 
cuarded against by having some other per- 
son add his marks to Mr. Bird’s at the last 
moment, on the blank tablet. It is not 
granted that he could have made this print 
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in the seance room; he was not there long 
enough for the wax to soften to imprinting 
consistency. It is granted that the record 
might have been falsified in some funda- 
mental, but this would require the collab- 
oration, probably, of all the sitters. Bar- 
ring these remote contingencies, which we 
hope to eliminate in further sitter-less 
seances, there seems no answer short of the 
admission of validity. In other words, we 
progress in meeting the hypothesis of uni- 
versal confederacy. 
* * * * Bad 

This concludes the presentation of the 
major portion of the evidence concerning 
teleplasmice fingerprints in wax. We be- 
lieve that these records not only establish 
the validity of these prints as supernormal 
productions but also constitute a valuable 
addition to the evidence in support of the 
ideoplastie hypothesis. Before presenting 
a brief summary of the results to date we 
shall list certain pertinent facts culled 
from the records of these fingerprint 
seances. 


TABULATION. 


Negative prints of Walter right 
thumb (normal and_ distorted) 

Ditto, left thumb ; 

Positive prints of Walter 
thumb. (Convex and concave) 

Mirror-positive prints of Walter right 
thumb 

Mirror-negative prints of Walter right 
thumb 

Positive print on plaster cast of para- 
ffin glove 


right 


Total Walter prints ................... 109 

Illegible but claimed by Walter as of 
his thumb 

Mark Richardson prints .........ccceceeeeees 
John Richardson prints 
Prints of “*X”’ 
Print of child 4 years of age 
Prints of child 2 years of age 


| bo bono noe 


Total prints received to Octo- 
ber 20, 1929 


The above list includes all prints. Many 
are not good enough to be reproduced pho- 
tographically (they would not survive the 
half-tone process on any but the finest 
plate paper). Two or three are in the 
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doubtful class as to their proper category 
(whether mirror or normal) and these are 
listed as normal negatives. 

In this group of 119 prints there are 
seven distinct patterns in three different 
types. 

Sixty imprints were made on wax which 
retained the identifying marks applied be- 
fore the seanee. 

K‘ourteen prints were made under such 
conditions that the collateral evidence is 
equivalent to or stronger than the evidence 
of the retained markings listed above. 

Five solus sittings have been held with 
Margery as the medium, with a total of 
eleven Walter prints and one child’s print 
obtained under rigidly controlled condi- 
tions. 

Six Margery seances for fingerprints 
were held in houses other than 10 Lime 
Street. 

One of these seances was held when Dr. 
Crandon was in Europe and with a group 
quite different from the usual one. 

One seance in the absence of all sitters 
and under rigid mechanical control of the 
medium has led to a double print of strik- 
ing character. 

Sixteen 
Crandon 


seances were held when Dr. 

did not control Margery. At 
13 of these seances he was not in the seance 
room when the prints were made. 

On 16 occasions two or more prints have 
been made on one piece of wax. One, as 
above, when a right and a left thumbprint 
were thus placed. Once a positive and a 
negative print were thus paired. Three 
times a child’s print has appeared with a 
Walter print. The others were negatives. 
On one occasion, two negatives overlap in 
a fashion suggesting their simultaneous im- 
printing. 

Two seances with a different medium 
(Dr. Hardwicke) in a distant city have re- 
sulted in Walter prints in the absence of 
any of the Lime Street group. 

Kxeluding the partial prints which were 
referred to in the description of the plaster 
east of the paraffin glove (Psycnic ReE- 
SEARCH, December, 1928) we have received 
109 prints of the Walter thumb over a 
period of five years and five months—from 
May 17, 1924 to October 20, 1929. 

In most of the cases where marks were 
applied to the wax before the seance these 
marks were of a form and pattern unknown 
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to anyone but the person who marked thie 
Wax. 

It will be seen from what has gone before 
that 73 of these imprints were certainly 
made at the time we suppose them to have 
been made and on the wax blanks provided 
for that purpose. Economy of hypothes's 
—quite aside from the fact that the 
medium was controlled—warrants the sup- 
position that the other prints were mace 
in the same manner as these 73. 


SUMMARY. 


[n presenting this review of some of the 
earlier seances and adding the results of 
these later sittings to the evidence already 
presented in Psycuic ResearcH (Jan., 
Keb., April, Aug., Oct. and Dee. 1928) we 
believe that we have established the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The presence or absence of any sitter 
or group of sitters does not alter the type 
or nature of the prints obtained nor the 
apparent ease with which they are pro- 
duced. 

2. The prints are not a function of the 
locality of the seances. 

3. The prints are not a function of the 
conditions of control. 

4. These prints are not a function of 
any normal mold or model. 

5. The Walter print can be obtained 
through a medium other than Margery. 

6. A different fingerprint pattern can 
be obtained on request. 

7. A different fingerprint pattern may 
be unexpectedly presented. 

8. A deformed print of the Walter 
thumb may be obtained without prior 
notice. 

9. The.same fingerprint pattern can 
be obtained in wax through two mediums 
widely separated (450 miles) within a 
short space of time. 

10. Margery can be in her normal state 
of consciousness while such Walter prints 
are being made through a distanj medium. 

11. It now appears that Margery’s pres- 
ence is not necessary to the production 
of the Walter thumbprint. 

12. The presence of no sitter is so neces- 
sary. 

13. 


Therefore, the prints are a function 
of the presence of no one particular person 
whatever. 








SOME REMARKS ON 
SPIRIT MEMORY 


By RENE SuDRE 


O Mr. Hereward Carrington, as well 
as to Mr. Bird, I am entirely grate- 
ful for their observations upon The 

uncertainties of Memory in this JOURNAL 
{yr September. Their remarks are of con- 
lerable aid to me in my attempt to clear 
up the problem of ‘‘spirit memory,’’ which 
consider to be quite as important for 
e partisans as for the adversaries of the 
iritistic doctrine. First of all, however, 
would effect a slight factual amendment. 
[ie remark which I made touching the 
identity of the spirits has suffered a slight 
formation in the process of translation. 
wrote (in the original French) : L’esprit 
cs défunts qui est plein, nous dit-ons, de 
hautes pensées, est bien inférieur dans 
‘evocation de leur passé terrestre. <A lit- 


‘ral translation here would be: the spirits 
‘ the dead who, we are informed, are full 
so high thoughts, are rather inferior in 


culling back memories of their terrestrial 
pust. What I wished to indicate here was 
that the soi-disant spirit is much more 
facile in giving us moral discourses than in 
presenting serious proofs of identity. In 
place of this precise shade, the translation 
las made me say: the spirits de- 
scend to very low ones |thoughts] in call- 
ing back, ete. The difference in meaning 
would ordinarily be a very trifling incident 
of the rather thankless task of converting 
my French into pure idiomatic English, 
and a very slight price indeed to pay for 
the suecess with which that conversion is 
habitually achieved. But in the face of 
Mr. Carrington’s criticism I am of course 
obliged to reestablish the exact sense of 
my original remark. I have brought no 
‘“‘accusation’’ against the Margaret Veley 
entity. I have merely indulged in slight 
and wholly permissible irony at the ex- 
pense of those spirits, ‘‘returned’’ from 
the ‘‘other world,’’ who have forgotten 
half of all they ever knew about them- 
selves and who ean put the other half cut 
only in the form of a series of word-plays. 

This preliminary misapprehension as to 
precisely what I said does not in the least 


vitiate the observations of Messrs. Carring- 
ton and Bird to which I am going to 
respond. ‘‘The anti-spiritistie critic always 
demands that the memory of an alleged 
communicator function with an accuracy 
exactly proportional to ihe importance of 
th material which is being remembered,’’ 
says Mr. Carrington. This is in fact what 
the spiritistic doctrine, logically applied, 
would demand. I take this doctrine from 
the one who first systematically expounded 
it: Allan Kardee. Let us see what he has 
to say in Article 306 of his Livre des 
Esprits: 

‘*Does the spirit remember in detail all 
the events of his life? Does he take in 
the totality of these events in a retro- 
spective panorama? He remembers things 
by virtue of the consequences which they 
have for him in his spirit state; but you 
must recognize that there are cirewm- 
stances of his life to which he attaches 
no importance and which he does not even 
try to remember. But can he remember 
them if he wants to? He can; he ean 
remember the most minute details and in- 
cidents, whether of actual events or only 
of his life-time thoughts. But when there 
is no purpose to be served thereby, he does 
not do so.’’ 

It would indeed have been very sur- 
prising if the spirit freed from the impedi- 
ment of matter had been denied possession 
of that which constitutes the chief non- 
material point of his personality: his mem- 
ory. Complete memory of his terrestrial 
past is further necessary in view of the 
reincarnation doctrine. The spirit is not 
the spirit if thus limited intellectually. 
Nor may we neglect the fact that Allan 
Kardee was not a pure dogmatist. He 
had wide experience with mediums. And 
he knew very well that in reality the spirit 
remembers his own past very badly and 
that he commits errors and shows a specific 
forgetfulness sufficient to threaten the de- 
struction of all faith in his existence. This 
is why Kardec has added to his doctrine 
the principle that the spirit remembers 
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when he is interested in remembering. 
‘One often evokes an errant spirit who 
has but recently left the earth, and who 
does not remember the names of those 
whom he loves, or varicus other details 
of his life which to the sitter appear im- 
portant. The reason is that these things 
are of no concern to him now, and easily 
drop out of his memory. The things which 
he can and will remember easily are the 
things that will be of assistance in the 
amelioration of his present eondition.’’ 
So when the spirit has these lacunae 
of memory, however, incomprehensible— 
when, for example, he fails to recall the 
names of his parents or his children—it 
is not necessary to stop believing in him; 
the growing-pains of his spiritual evolution 
are of far more consequence to him than 
these vulgar terrestrial contingencies. 
Allan Kardee was an able man; with these 
difficult conditions he was able to found 
a religion as firm as the ancient religions 
based on impenetrable mysteries. But that 
is not all. In his Lire des médiums he 
returns to this question, so important to 
his believers, of spirit identity. It is evi- 


dent that to the average mind the attrac- 
tion of the new religion is the being able 


to converse with one’s own dead and with 
those historical personalities whom one 
admires and loves. Not knowing from ex- 
perience how these evocations are often 
tricky and ealeulated to create - doubt, 
Kardee took the audacious step of declaring 
that their real identity was a secondary 
matter. ‘‘From the moment when the 
spirit speaks only of good things, it is 
of slight importance under what name 
these are given.”’ 

Here Allan Kardee goes altogether be- 
yond proper limits; but he had his reasons, 
and they were profound ones. This modern 
St. Paul was unwilling that faith should 
be impaired. In distinguishing thus be- 
tween good and evil spirits he was antici- 
pating all mischance. Finally, and above 
all, he was dissuading the living from de- 
manding proofs of identity. According to 
Kardee, to do this is an intolerable dis- 
cretion, no more to be committed against 
a dead person than against a living one. 
‘‘If a man presented himself in a salon 
and refused to give his name, would we 
ask him point-blank to prove that he is 
so-and-so, to show documents demonstrat- 
ing that he is not an imposter? If we 
did this, our victim would surely have the 
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right to remind us of the rules of good 
breeding. The spirits accomplish the same 
result under the same provocation by re- 
fusing to reply or by withdrawing.’’ 

Well, Ernest Renan may be right in 
his declaration that the only thing which 
gives a practical illustration of infinity :s 
the extent of human eredulity. Neverthe- 
less, the fear of being duped provides a 
brake which holds some few persons within 
the realms of common sense. The disciples 
and successors of Allan Kardee have under- 
stood that it does not do to abuse the 
Credo quia absurdum, and they have ad- 
mitted that one may, without being ini- 
polite, demand some sort of a passport of 
the communicating spirit. We may recall 
in this connection that today we even go 
to the extreme of making them give their 
fingerprints! The spirits, too, have come 
to understand that it is in the interests 
of the doctrine for them to prove their 
existence. Not merely have they bowed to 
our desires, but they have taken the lead 
in the invention of tests which they pre- 
sent as irrefutable. And today, when we 
find in these proffered “‘proofs’’ lacunae 
or errors as great as those which existed 
in the days of Allan Kardee, we no longer 
find these attributed to the malicious 
doings of evil spirits, but simply to the 
‘difficulties of communication.’’ 

The difficulties of communication : behold 
an entirely modern invention which has 
given rise to a wealth of analogies bor- 
rowed from ordinary experience. Mrs. 
Piper’s George Pelham says that to try 
to transmit his thoughts by means of the 
organism of a medium is like ‘‘trying to 
crawl into the trunk of a hollow tree.’’ 
Hodgson compares the thing to a conver- 
sation carried on between two widely- 
separated persons through the agency of 
a drunken messenger. Comparisons en- 
tirely too weak! Graham speaks of writing 
a letter in darkness, of sending this by 
a sleepy carrier who carries it across an 
unknown country full of obstacles to a 
changing address; then of receiving by the 
same carrier a reply dictated to a secre- 
tary who does not understand half the 
words. 

All these ingenious pictures have been 
invented to meet the necessities of the 
ease; all of them avoid any careful ex- 
amination of the wholly psychological 
problem of possession. To be satisfied with 
them, it is necessary first of all to believe 














the reality of communication. As the 
French proverb says, comparason 

» est pas raison; unfortunately, the Eng- 
translation (comparing is not reason- 
loses the word-play effect that makes 
original so appealing. We may illus- 

te further with the image employed so 
‘ly by Lodge: The soul is a pianist 
the body a piano. A pianist can play 
iny instrument whatever. The anatomy 
the human body is constant, just as is 
that of the piano. It ought therefore to 
be very easy for a spirit to use a medium, 
once the latter’s own spirit has tempo- 
ravily vaeated his body. I refrain from 
discussing here these explanations, which 
reuind me of the colored drawings that 
one sees in children’s books. It is not at 
all with such images that science is built. 
he problem appears in all its clearness 

if we but put it in psychological terms. 
Supposing the spirit to be different and 
distinet from the body: can it leave the 
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body without damage to the latter, to be 
replaced by another spirit lacking a body? 
The problem is not a new one. It has 
been discussed for centuries, at least ever 


since it has been believed that the devil 
can take possession of unfortunate humans. 
It would perhaps have been very simply 
resolved had not xeperience presented in- 
numerable eases difficult of explanation by 
the same hypothesis. It was evident that 
the evil spirit did not completely expel the 
spirit of the person whom it wished to 
persecute. It took over only a part of 
the body, so that the possessed person 
sensed himself as two individuals. Or on 
other oceasions the invader would leave his 
victim in full use of his own body, con- 
tenting himself with installing himself in 
the spirit—something which put the theol- 
ogians in the greatest confusion. Can one 
spirit thus fit itself into another spirit? 
As still another alternative, the devil some- 
times did not seek actual possession but 
was satisfied with a mere obsession, accom- 
panied by a communication, doubtless 
telepathic, of obscene or injurious thoughts. 
I have always advised persons who wanted 
to interest themselves seriously in psychic 


Science to start with a thorough historical 
and critical study of the alterations of 


personality, and have assured them that 
they would then perfectly understand the 
spirit phenomena. 
Algar 
the 


The study of the Fritz 
case which Lemaitre has made in 
irchives de psychologie for 1906, is 
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a typical example of all the difficulties 
which are raised by a hypotheesis of verit- 
able possession. 

This is a rather lengthy preamble, whose 
bearing on the subject of the memory of 
the spirits is perhaps not evident; but 
bearing it has none the less. Its anomalies 
of memory are one of the essential char- 
acteristics of somnambulism. They present 
three aspects: (1) a complete amnesia, in 
the normal waking state, of all that has 
transpired during the continuance of the 
somnambulie condition ; (2) complete mem- 
ory, during a new somnambulic access, of 
all that oceurred during the preceding 
access; (3) complete memory during 
somnambulism of all that transpired while 
the subject was awake. The mediumistic 
trance is precisely like somnambulism in 
these respects. The entities whom the me- 
dium personifies in his trance are unknown 
to him in his normal life, but nevertheless 
these entities know all that occurs in that 
normal life. Further, there is the same 
continuity, from one trance to the next, 
of the trance personalities. The parallelism 
is complete, even with regard to the excep- 
tions presented to these three rules. It is 
not denied by certain of the spirits, who 
admit the identity existing between the 
trance and the somnambulic sleep, natural 
or artificial. For these spirits, the essen- 
tial and only difference lies in the super- 
normal character of the trance communi- 
cations. 

I have no desire to repeat the same 
demonstration a hundred times. Neverthe- 
less I may be permitted to say that those 
who seek to meet my ideas usually cling 
to points that are entirely secondary while 
avoiding any attack on my major theme. 


.One of the essential points that is thus 


passed over by the defenders of the spirit 
hypothesis is the fact that the items of 
supernormal information furnished by the 
spirits, and in particular their proofs of 
identity, are exactly the same when the 
subjects, instead of going through the 
customary process of inearnation and 
speaking in the names of the spirits, prac- 
tice clairvoyance, divination, psychometry 
—or whatever name you have for the 
variety of psychical ‘‘reading’’ in which 
the subject speaks in his own right and 
in his own person. In either ease the 
statements made present the same lacunae, 
the same garblings, the same errors. Psycho- 
logical and statistical analysis reveals that 
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the same source. 

This determination settles only one-half 
of the problem; there still remains to be 
discovered the origin of the metapsychical 
cognition. But is it not a great step in 
advance to have demonstrated that this 
supernormal character of the cognition is 
not of itself sufficient to prove the reality 
of the spirits? And this is precisely the 
conclusion to which that fair-minded and 
conscientious researcher, Mrs. Sidgwick, 
has attained after having analyzed the 
splendid incarnations of Mrs. Piper: ‘‘The 
dramatization of even genuine communi- 
cators, with the whole dramatic machinery 
employed, is probably merely dream-like,’’ 
she says. Whether one take the source of 
these communications to be ‘‘genuine com- 
munieators’’ or a ‘‘universal conscious- 
ness,’’ the essential thing is the recogni- 
tion that the spirits manifesting themselves 
through the medium’s mouth are no other 
thing than the dissociated fractions of the 
medium herself. 


they originate from 


This granted, Mr. Carrington’s obser- 
vations lose much of their importance. The 
fact of having forgotten the essential de- 
tails of one’s past and of having remem- 


bered other and insignificant details is 
extremely common for the period of child- 
hood. The memories of the child are but 
wreckage floating on the surface of the 
sea of the subconscious. Since there has 
been no logical systematization of memory 
in these early years, these fragments have 
the disordered and incoherent character 
which we observe in our dreams. There 
are, of course, definite causes why any 
particular insignificant memory has been 
retained, to the exclusion of others that 
today we would judge to be more im- 
portant. The point of view from which 
interest proceeds and importance is ap- 
praised varies with age. It is possible 
that these trifling memories have been 
registered under cover of an emotion that 
really pertains to something else of an 
adjacent moment; it is possible that they 
have to become entrenched in the mind 
by involuntary repetition. The fact that 
they exist demonstrates that there is a 
reason for their existence, and no partic- 
ular good is to be served by unduly stress- 
ing our failure to identify the specific 
reason for the persistence of one or another 
of them. I myself have some quite similar 
items that crop up quite automatically at 
certain moments. They appear quite in- 
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delible, and everything contributes to the 
belief that, under the hypothesis of my 
survival, they would emerge at any time 
when I were being incarnated. 

At this point of our inquiry it is of 
some consequence to stress the profound 
evolution which has been brought about in 
the spiritistic doctrine. Allan Kardec, we 
have seen, taught that the spirit retained 
the totality of its recollections, in the 
plenitude of its consciousness and its per- 
sonality. But today the residents of the 
Hereafter no longer have this complete 
mastery of themselves. They appear to us 
as poor beings endowed with a precarious 
activity, unable to recall their entire past 
lives and quite at the merey of the auto- 
matism of random unimportant memories. 
In vain we say that this points to the 
‘* difficulty of communication.’’ The argu- 
ment to this effect is very weak indeed. 
During the war I had occasion to make 
a long-distance telephonee call under the 
worst conditions, with defective apparatus 
that weakened and distorted the voice and 
under the constant menace of being cut 
off from my party. But this did not have 
the slightest tendency to make me lose my 
head to the point of forgetting part of 
what I had to say and falsifying the rest. 
It cannot be the means of communication 
that lies at the root of the matter, because 
when the spirits have at their disposal the 
force and the integrity of a clear mind, 
they are well able to give us another idea 
of the life beyond the grave. Let us recall 
what William James said to a Hodgson 
communicator: ‘‘I wish that what you 
say could grow more continuous. You are 
very much like your old self, but you are 
curiously fragmentary!’’ When we com- 
pare the affirmations of a noble spiritual 
life made to us by the discarnates, their 
preoccupation in high thoughts, the search 
for moral perfection, and a benevolent in- 
tervention in human affairs, with the 
shabby figure which they eut when they 
try to communicate with us on a more 
personal level, we can not fail to be aston- 
ished by the chasm between doctrine and 
reality. 

If on the other hand we compare this 
rather shabby spiritoid reality with the 
ensemble of facts of somnambulism and 
metapsychies, we realize that what is in- 
volved is a blending of the automatism 
and duplication of the primary personality 
with the supernormal cognition of the 
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ondary. In the act of metagnomy, that 
o say in clairvoyance, the details emerge 
|, the same proportion of accuracy and 
or, with the same conjunction of things 
ortant and things trifling, with the 
ie ‘“‘euriously fragmentary’’ character 
ich William James recognized in the 
sonality of his deceased friend Hodg- 
We are always free to suppose that 
spirits are, as Mrs. Sidgwick says, ‘‘in 
background,’’ but we must lose the 
ef that it is they who are installed in 
the medium’s body, like the old Catholic 
de il in the bodies of his possessed victims. 
W. must also lose that strange belief, so 
incompatible with the harmony and the 
divnity of the life in the Hereafter, that 
the spirits have any such relation with 
the medium as is indicated by the familiar 
phrase: ‘‘drowning men clinging for dear 
life to a floating log.’’ All these metaphors 
are mere desperate attempts to explain on 
a psychological basis phenomena that are 
perfectly classifiable under the heads of 
abnormal and supernormal psychology ; to 
cloak the bitter disappointment of deter- 
mining that rational and immortal beings, 
in communication with us, assume a state 
of automatism and of a narrowed field of 
consciousness, just as do the subjects 
studied by the psychiatrist in his mental 
elinies. 
It is very troublesome to the believer 
I appreciate, but there is no need for 
attributing the trouble to the difficulty of 
communication. When we study these 
trance personalities, we find that they do 
not respond to questions as ordinary per- 
sons would respond even in a state of 
mental depression. They show rather the 
dream state which Pierre Janet has so well 
described. A group of phenomena stands 
isolated from the larger mass of ideas thag 
constitute our life. These are sufficiently 
related to form a very simple personality. 
But aside from some few memories which 
are their elements, the rest are nothing 
more than a ‘“‘tumult of fragmentary 
images which never acquire any systematic 
unification. Attention is impossible, 
will and judgment are almost always 
absent; it is as much a thought in process 
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of disintegration as a personality in the 
way to formation.’’ This description by 
a professional psychologist, whose work is 
entirely of clinical character, corresponds 
beautifully to the actualities of the seance 
devoted to spirit incarnation. 

Messrs. Bird and Carrington may be 
assured that I do not demand of the spirits 
that they recall their entire lives in minute 
detail or that they avoid all error. I need 
only remark that Allan Kardee has misled 
us on this point. I should be well content 
if the dead would display the same average 
memory as a man in the flesh. And I would 
bring no complaint against a communi- 
eator for failing to recall the name of his 
nurse or his gardener, if I got the im- 
pression that he constituted a coherent and 
plausible personality. 

‘“You must not expect too much from 
me, that I could talk over the lines and 
talk as eoherently as in the body. You 
must not expect too much, but take things 
little by little as they come and make the 
best of it’’; such was the reply of the 
Hodgson spirit to William James. This 
adjuration would perhaps be better caleu- 
lated to hit the mark if it had not come 
from the mouth of a medium strongly prac- 
ticed in phenomena of this sort and one 
who in the depths of her subconsciousness 
made it a point of honor to create a satis- 
factory impersonation. 

Poor Mrs. Piper! It was not her fault 
if the Hodgson spirit was fragmentary. 
This was due to the intermittent function- 
ing of her clairvoyant faculty, to the capri- 
cious drying up of the mysterious sources 
from which it drew. She reproduced 
Hodgson’s accustomed coherence as well as 
she could by the means open to her, even 


_to the point of making him uphold the 


existence on the other side of beings who 
had been ill-made by the experimenter. At 
this unfortunate moment her marvelous 
intuition had abandoned her and only her 
vanity remained awake in the dissociated 
layers of her personality. I believe that 
the Margaret Veley case confirms and com- 
pletes the psychological lessons drawn for 
us from the classical and much-diseussed 
case of the great Boston clairvoyant. 
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TELEPATHY —II 


A Review of the More Important Existing Material, With Some 
Reflections on the Present Status of the Subject 


(Continued from the October Issue) 


By THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


HE initial installment of this paper, 

in the JourNAL for October, dealt in 

the main with the matter of normal 
psychological preferences of choice, and 
their bearings upon the problem of experi- 
mental telepathy. I wish to open the pres- 
ent installment with reference to another 
important point, revolving this time about 
the operations of that law of probabilities 
to which we are constantly under the 
necessity of appealing when we seek to ap- 
praise the results of our experiments in 
attempted telepathy. 

Taking a definite example, there are 
fifty-two ecards in the ordinary deck. If 
you draw a eard, it may be any one of 
these; if I guess a card, it may equally be 
any one of them. If you draw and I 
guess, my chance of guessing the ‘‘right’’ 
card—the one you have drawn—is exactly 
one in 52. We all understand that this 
does not constitute a prediction that I 
shall succeed on the 52nd attempt, or on 
the 26th, or on any other particular one. 
Equally we appreciate that it does not con- 
stitute a claim that in 520 attempts I shal! 
succeed exactly ten times—no more, no less. 
We are entirely aware that the law of 
probability does not work that way. 

Another example may be worth while. 
The chance of red or black on the roulette 
wheel is exactly an even one; and, ignoring 
the zeros, the law of probability tells us 
that each color will come out, in the long 
run, about half the time. The chance of 
red’s coming on a single turn is even; on 
two consecutive turns, one in four: on three 
consecutive turns, one in eight; and so on. 
The chance that one color will come thirty 
times in succession is very slight indeed; 
but I believe it has happened, and if the 
game lasts long enough, it will happen 
again. 

The laws of probability deal with trends 
and averages. Because there are 52 dif- 


ferent cards which I might guess and be- 
cause just one of these is right, it is evident 
to any rational person that in the long run, 
I ought to guess correctly approximately 
once in 52 attempts. It is equally evident, 
however, that there is nothing to prevent 
my guessing right twice running—indeed, 
the law itself tells that this should happen 
approximately once in every 2,600 (single) 
attempts. Nor is there anything to pre- 
vent my achieving any other given con- 
centration of suecess; such as four times 
in five consecutive trials, or twelve times in 
twenty. And the law itself enables me to 
state approximately how many single trials 
I ought to make before attaining any such 
concentration. Thus, the chance of the 
four-in-five performance is one in about a 
million and a quarter. 

However few or however many single 
trials I make, approximately one fifty- 
second of them should result successfully. 
In a hundred trials, this means two suc- 
cesses; in a thousand, twenty; in a million 
(if my time holds out!) approximately 
19,231. 

In 100 trials, the best performance that 
presents physical possibility is the one 
showing 100 successes. You will not believe, 
if I achieve this performance, that I have 
been without normal or supernormal knowl- 
edge of the correct cards; but that is not 
the point. I speak now of abstract possi- 
bilities, and of the fact that if I achieve 
this abstractly perfect score, thereby mak- 
ing myself an object of great wonder and 
speculation, I shall have scored exactly 98 
more successes than the law tells me I am 
entitled to. 

Suppose, however, I make a_ million 
trials, and similarly exceed by 98 the the- 
oretical allowance which probabilities make 
me. I shall have made 19,329 correct 
guesses, which is barely one-half of one 
per cent more than the law tells me I am 
entitled to by mere accident. In these 
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cireumstanees, if we get excited about any- 
thing, it will be about the close approxima- 
tion to theory rather than the departure 
from it. All of which amply illustrates 
the following principle: 

‘f we know the total number of trials 
to be made, and the chance of success on a 
si gle trial, a simple division gives us the 
nv st probable number of successes for the 
sevies as a whole. We do not expect this 
number to be realized exactly. We do 
ho vever know that in the absence of any 
fa tor other than chance, the greater the 
niuinber of trials made the more closely 
ac ievement will approach this number, 
oi. a percentage basis. If in a hundred 
oucsses at heads and tails (an absolutely 
even proposition) I am right seventy times, 
this is merely a rather heavy accidental 
concentration of suecesses, which is bound 
to oceur sooner or later and which may as 
we'l oeeur on the first hundred trials as 
on any other particular hundred. But if in 
10.000 trials I am right 7,000 times, you 
cainot and will not believe that this is the 
result of accident. The percentage of ex- 
cess is the same; but in the one case it 
means something very different from what 
it means in the other. 

ow with the statistical material ordi- 
narily used for telepathic experiment, the 
chanees of suecess are usually one in ten, 
fifty-two, one hundred, or some number of 
comparable magnitude. Complete success 
on a single trial is therefore not in itself 
an astonishing or particularly interesting 
phenomenon; a very appreciable number 
of such sueeesses must be scored through 
pure aecident. In any ordinary series of 
tesis, comprising a score or a hundred 
separate guesses with such material, it is 
rather ridiculous to talk about proving 


telepathy. For we do not expect the telep-— 


athist to be right always or anything 
like always; and coneeding him his tele- 
pathie faeulty, any result which it is at 
all likely to score is within the conceivable 
range of normal aecident for such a short 
series. To indicate a valid supernormal 
faculty, citation of statistical experiments 
cover series of tests sufficiently nu- 
us to escape completely from this pre- 
‘tion of chance. 
rv is this all. Suppose I conduct, with 
ea!) of 50,000 individuals, a series of 100 
tests. Suppose that 1,000 of these individ- 
als score sufficiently more than the hypo- 
the\ical mean which probability predicts, 
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to attract attention. To be specific, sup- 
pose these subjects are guessing numbers 
from one to ten, so that each one of them in 
his hundred trials ought to have ten suc- 
cesses. Suppose the thousand subjects, 
selected from the 50,000 because they made 
the thousand best scores, have ranged indi- 
vidually from forty successes down to 
twenty-five, and suppose their average 
score is thirty-one ; so that for their 100,000 
individual attempts they have a total of 
31,000 successes. This is more than three 
times what they are entitled to as a matter 
of probability. 

It is now a rather easy fallacy, for one 
who fails to appreciate the exact nature 
of the case, to argue thus: These thousand 
persons are evidently the ones from out 
of the fifty thousand who possess a tele- 
pathic faculty. We need say nothing about 
the 49,000 subjects who turned out to be 
normal; we may drop them from further 
consideration, and publish our account of 
these thousand subjects who in the mass 
achieved a performance that chance can- 
not explain. If there were only one of 
them chance would explain him away; but 


there are a thousand of them, and with 
these thousand we have made a hundred 


thousand tests. This is plainly enough to 
establish that the results cannot be due to 
the second-order workings of chance. Tel- 
epathy is therefore proved. 

In point of fact, without further discus- 
sion nothing of the sort would have been 
proved. The figures which I have cited, 
I have purposely made rather more bril- 
liant than we should expect from any thou- 
sand best scores out of 50,000. It would not 
be too much out of the way to expect one 
subject among such a number to do as well 
on a basis of pure chance as the forty sue- 
cesses which I have postulated; that a 
thousand of them would do as well as 25 
successes would be quite improbable. 
Nevertheless, even if they had done still 
better than this, it would not be proper to 
ignore the fact that to find them, we had 
to canvass 50,000 cases. The only correct 
summation which it would be possible to 
make would be one involving all the 
material. 

Any sensible person would perhaps have 
taken it for granted that any other sensible 
person would appreciate this; and that no 
other sensible person, in reporting on an 
extensive series of telepathic experiments, 
would present any selected fraction thereof 
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out of context with the whole. No matter 
what brilliant showing the best ten or fifty 
or hundred or thousand subjects may have 
scored, their figures are quite meaningless 
save in relationship. with the figures for 
the entire series of tests which we have 
had to make with less fortunate subjects, 
in order to identify these fewer and more 
fortunate ones. In such a general sum- 
mation, if the laws of chance alone operate, 
it will be approximately true that every 
subject who scores more suecesses than he 
is entitled to will be offset by one who 
scores less. We can make the high scores 
significant only by showing that this prin- 
ciple of offsetting has been violated, and 
that the abnormally low performances are 
neither numerous enough nor bad enough 
to balance off the abnormally high ones. 
This showing is impossible save by consid- 
ering the statistics for the entire experi- 
mental series as a whole. 

In further pursuit of this aspect of the 
matter, another thing that is sometimes 
done is this: The entire body of statistics 


for the entire experiment is included in 
the summary of the results, up to the point 
where it appears (if it does so appear) that 


the successes for the whole body of per- 
cipients are more than chance alone can 
explain. At this point the investigator 
says, in effect, that the factor of chance 
having become eliminated and a telepathy 
or something analogous thereto having 
been demonstrated, it becomes in order to 
discard the residual nine-tenths of the sta- 
tistics and concentrate attention upon the 
upper crust of those ten per cent of the 
percipients whose achievements are re- 
sponsible for the positive result of the ex- 
periment as a whole. It is permissible to ar- 
gue that among these subjects the telepathic 
faculty is apparently strong, and that 
they accordingly afford promising material 
for further experiment of a more concen- 
trated nature. It is not and never ean be- 
come permissible, however, to isolate their 
original showing from that of the less 
gifted or less fortunate subjects who par- 
ticipated with them in the original experi- 
mental series. To do this constitutes a 
mathematical fallacy in the first place, and 
in the second shows a confusion in the ex- 
perimenter’s mind between two funda- 
mentally different types of telepathic ex- 
periment. 

The discussion to this point has been, 
implicitly but none the less definitely, with 
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reference to the mass experiment. A laree 
number of persons is enlisted by some 
means—usually by correspondence or by 
published appeal—and each of these per- 
sons eonduets a reasonable number of 
single tests, the results of which he repo:‘s 
to the central source from which the pro j- 
ect is being operated. The idea is not ‘o 
identify telepathic sensitives, though t):is 
may occur as a by-product; the purpose 
is rather to demonstrate whether the 
human race as a whole may be credited 
with some small telepathic sensibility. | n- 
deed, looked at from this viewpoint, we 
may easily see that the participation of 
several very strong telepathists is to be 
avoided rather than sought, since they will 
tend to make the findings non-represenia- 
tive! 

Telepathie experiment may however be, 
and frequently is, conducted on an entirely 
different basis. A single percipient or 
single group of percipients is employed, in 
behalf of whom there exists for some rea- 
son a presumption of subjective psychical 
powers. If this presumption is correct, the 
expectation is then valid that such subject 
or subjects may display a density of tele- 
pathic success considerably in excess of 
that which we could look for from a mass 
of persons selected without reference to 
previous psychical history. The statistical 
principles governing the experiment will 
be the same: successful divinations must 
surpass the predictions of chance by a 
sufficient margin and over a_ sufficient 
period, and the entire series of experiments 
with the given subject must be regarded 
as a Whole, to be separated into good and 
bad parts only for the very best of reasons, 
for philosophical and not for statistical 
discussion, and even then only with strong 
reservation ; ete. But the interpretation of 
the results would have to be modified to 
meet the different viewpoint from which 
the experiment is being conducted. In 
particular, we ought to be justified, in 
demanding, from a single person or small 
group of persons alleged to be telepathic, a 
higher aggregate standard of performance 
than from a larger and more general group 
some of whom may be but some of whom 
quite certainly will turn out not to be tele- 
pathic. In other words, to establish the 
same certainty of successful telepathy and 
the same rigorous exclusion of chance, it is 
proper to demand from the single sub- 
ject a degree of success, the chance prob- 






































ability for which is materially smaller than 
that used as a standard for judging the 
mass experiment. 

(he several canons of procedure which I 
have outlined have sometimes been faith- 
fully followed by those who have experi- 
muted and published in this field, and 
so:netimes have not. Equally, the funda- 
mental distinetion between the individual 
and the mass types of experiment has 
sovietimes been appreciated and sometimes 
noi (the reader must in turn appreciate 
thet the individual type of experiment 
need not necessarily be conducted with a 
siizle pereipient ; the critical point rather 
is ine use of percipients, in relatively small 
nunbers, who are supposed or alleged 
rectly to be telepathic). All this is ad- 
mirably illustrated by a series of experi- 
ments made in the early days of the 
British S. P. R., and reported in their 
Pi ceedings from time to time. To de- 
_ption of these experiments and com- 
meuts thereon I propose to give rather 
more space than had been my original in- 
tent; so that in fact I shall not carry my 
present paper so near its conclusion in the 
present installment as I had expected to do. 

‘The earliest case of those in question was 
that of the Creery sisters, daughters of an 
Anglican clergyman, who in spite cf the 
fact that they were more than one in num- 
ber must be recognized as having led to 
experiments of the individualistic type. 
The ease is reported on pp. 18, 70, 161 of 
the Proceedings of the 8. P. R., Vol. 1; and 
in ’hantasms of the Living (original edi- 
tion, pp. 20ff; abridged edition, pp. 17ff.) ; 
and it seems to have been largely responsi- 
ble for the determination by Mr. F. Y. 
Edgeworth of a method of statistical ap- 
praisal (Proceedings, 8S. P. R., IV, 189) 


sc 


which, while requiring a master mathema- 


tician for its proper handling, is of ex- 
treme value. 

Kdgeworth’s statement of the problem is 
worth repeating. The total number of 
Separate trials is N, and the chance of 
sticcess on a single trial, in the absence of 


other factors than pure probability, is w. 
The quantity w being a fraction, the prod- 
uct \w which represents the most probable 
number of suecesses for the series of N 
trials is also generally a fraction. For 
practical purposes, since part of a success 


has 10 significance, this number is replaced 
by the nearest integer, which we may 
designate as m- Pure probability predicts 
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that in N trials there will be m successes 
but we know that this is not likely to be 
realized exactly; that there will be an 
excess or a deficiency. Assuming that there 
is an excess; that the actual number of 
successes in N trials turns out to be m 
plus n: what, asks Edgeworth, is the value 
of the second-order probability that this 
result in its turn is due to chance alone? 

I should like to show why the answer to 
this simple question is so very complicated. 
Suppose we consider a fairly simple spe- 
cific case. Twenty trials are made at guess- 
ing the identity of a playing card. What 
is the chance that as many as six of them 
will be completely successful ? 

If we needed merely to know the chance 
that exactly six successes would ensue, the 
problem would be simple enough. But 
the candidate who scores seven, or eight, 
or nine, or twenty successes, has 
also scored as many as six; and these possi- 
bilities enter when we seek to appraise the 
performance of the candidate who has 
scored six successes. The only way in 
which the problem may be reduced at all is 
by some process equivalent to finding the 
probabilities for exactly twenty, nineteen, 
eighteen, .... Six, successes; and adding 
these. 

We can take one immediate short cut. 
Instead of summing these fifteen terms, 
we can find the probabilities for no success, 
one success, two, three, four, five successes ; 
sum these; and subtract from one. For the 
set of probabilities in the preceding para- 
graph and the set in this paragraph are 
two mutually exclusive sets that exhaust 
the possibilities; if we do not have as many 
as Six successes in the series, we must have 
less than six. Therefore their sum is unity. 

A little consideration by one with a 
knowledge of algebra will indicate that the 
terms to be summed are these of a binomial 
expansion. At the risk of boring my lay ‘ 
readers, I shall pause to make this fact 
clear. 

The chance of scoring no success on a 
single trial is 51/52; that of scoring no suc- 
cess at all on 20 successive trials is evi- 
dently (51/52) *. 

The chance of scoring a single success 
and nineteen failures, if we regard it 
merely in those terms would be with equal 
obviousness the product (51/52) * (1/51). 
But we must remember that the single suc- 
cess may fall in any one of the twenty 
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trials; so that the above product has to 
be multiplied by 20. 

If there are to be two successes and eight- 
een failures, the primary product would 
have eighteen factors (51/52) for the fail- 
ures and two factors (1/52) for the sue- 
cesses. But the two suecesses might be dis- 
tributed among the twenty trials in any 
one of (20) (19/2) ways; so the probability 
for this particular combination of success 
and failure would be: 

(20) (19/2) (51/52) * (1/52) * 

l‘or the next term, involving the chance 
for three successes and seventeen failures, 
we should have seventeen of the factors 
(51/52) and three of the faetors (1/52). 
lurther, the three successes may be dis- 
tributed among the twenty trials in (20) 
(19/2) (18/3) ways. The chanee that this 
particular combination will oceur is then 
(20) (19/2) (18/8) (51/52) (1/52) * 

It must at this point be clear to the 
algebraist, even if he have no knowledge of 
permutations, combinations and probabili- 
ties, what is happening, and why. We are 
clearly getting the successive terms of the 
binomial expansion of the quantity 

(51/52 plus 1/52) *. 


Anybody who cares to multiply them out, 
even using logarithms, and add them to- 
gether, is within his rights but quite with- 


out my sympathy. If instead of having N 
equal to 20 and w equal to 1/52 and m 
plus n equal to 6, we were to have N equal 
to 10,000 and uw equal to 1/52 and m plus 
n equal to 421, the individual terms would 
be no more complicated in appearance but 
the exponents would be vastly higher and 
there would be vastly more terms to deal 
with. Edgeworth’s contribution is a short- 
cut in the summation process, whereby this 
is reduced to a simple integration of an 
exponential function. No single formula 
can be made applicable to all cases; several 
subsidiary cases must be distinguished, ac- 
cording to the relative magnitudes of the 
several quantities involved, and the degree 
to which an approximate answer will be 
adequate. 

The Creery case led to numerous visits 
by the Messrs. Barrett, Myers, Gurney et al. 
Tests were made under various conditions. 
Those for which no member of the Creery 
family knew the element which it was 
sought to transmit are evidently the only 
ones to which serious value can be assigned. 
One eannot believe that such tests were 
made in such small numbers as the pub- 
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lished reports would indicate, so one mist 
assume that numerous sittings either went 
unrecorded, or led to records of such char- 
acter that they were adjudged ‘‘not su‘f- 
ciently interesting’’ for publication. D-‘i- 
nite evidence in this direction may be found 
in Gurney’s account in the Phantasns 
volume. He speaks of ‘‘a large number’’ 
of experiments stretching over two years 
(p. 21); and of ‘‘easual’’ and presumably 
unrecorded experiments there were dou)t- 
less many more than the one to which jis 
footnote of p. 26 confesses. 

Without citing all the Creery results, we 
may take as typical the series of playing- 
card tests made at Cambridge, of whict 
216 were recorded as meeting the econdi- 
tions that only the Committee members 
should know the identity of the card 
selected. In these, instead of four successes 
as probability would have it, the cirls 
scored 17 successes on the first ‘‘guess’’ 
and 18 more on the seeond guess after the 
first one had been wrong. These second 
fuesses were properly ignored in the statis- 
tical summary because it was such a diff- 
cult matter to judge just how they should 
be weighted ; but on philosophical grounds 
they of course constitute an extremely satis- 
fying supplementary bit of evidence that 
something other than mere chance was 
actually present, and that this ‘‘some- 
thing’’ worked less certainly than clandes- 
tine normal communication should work. 
The suecessful first guesses of this series, 
17 in number out of 216 trials, should be 
possible on a basis of chance alone only 
onee in ten million eases, according to 
Kdgeworth’s summation. And while I 
have rather denounced the practice of dis- 
playing partial results, this is the sort of 
partial which can significantly be dis- 
played: all (if it really is all) of the results 
With tests of a certain type under adequate 
conditions. Tests were also made with 
numbers of two digits, leading to an in- 
dividual probability figure of 1/90; and 
miscellaneous tests of various sorts with 
words, names, objects. Barring the dis- 
appointingly small number of the trials 
on which the report is based, the judg- 
ment that the Creery girls were genuinely 
telepathic is amply justified. And amply 
illustrated is the generalization that im 
dealing with individualistic tests, a high 
figure for chance improbability relieves us 
of the need to extend our experimentation 
over so large a number of trials as would 


























be necessary in the mass experiment. 

(he Creery girls suffered a pronounced 
falling away of their powers as the in- 
vestigators’ contact with them went on. 
In a brief series of tests at Easter, 1881, 
of fourteen trials with playing ecards in 
which no member of the Creery family 
knew the answer, there were nine immedi- 
ate sueeesses; the probability that this 
could be due to chanee being 0.000,000,- 
000,000,7. The 216 tests of similar sort 
which I have already cited occurred in 
August, 1882. In December of the same 
ye. further experiments were conducted, 
of whieh 30 were ecard tests under ade- 
quate conditions; only three were success- 
ful. and the probability that this could be 
accidental is a mere 0.02. The progres- 
sive deterioration is marked. Later (Pro- 
cocdings, S.P.R., V, 269), the girls were 
caught using a code, but this of course 
was available only when one of them knew 
the material that was being used. The 
S. P. R. investigators coneluded that as 
their own interest and their estimate of 
the importance of the matter became better 
known to the girls, mental conditions ad- 
verse to the exercise of the faculty were 
set up, and that finally this status was 
sulficiently recognized by the girls to lead 
them to deliberate efforts to keep the busi- 
ness alive. In view of the very categorical 
statements that the experiments which 
were statistically treated were under fully 
adequate safeguards, it seems that this 
viewpoint is not too charitable; and it im- 
presses one further as a highly rational 
statement. It does however amply illus- 
trate some of the difficulties of the indi- 
vidualistie type of experiment. Always 
the importance of getting good results 
should be minimized and, if his mental 
level permits, the subject should be en- 
couraged to regard it all as an amusing 
game merely. Always spotty performances 
should be anticipated and a definite re- 
gression of the faculty should never cause 
surprise. 

We may contrast the Creery findings 
With the earliest attempt at the mass ex- 
periment: that presented by Meyers and 
Gurney on page 33 of the original Phan- 
fasms volume. This publication is entirely 
inadequate. Various unidentified persons 
made experiments among themselves in 
Suessing the suit of cards, and reported 
their results. No attempt is made to show 
their personal reliability or the adequacy 
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of their procedure; no consideration is 
taken at all of this factor, necessarily vari- 
able within wide limits. The mere state- 
ment is made that of 17,653 trials made 
and reported to the S. P. R. up to a given 
date, the total number of successes was 
4,760; which exceeds by 347 the most 
probable number on a basis of chance 
alone. Edgeworth’s summation formula 
applied to this result gives a figure of 
0.000,000,02 for the chance that the per- 
formance reported could be got by chance. 
But it is so evident that the slightest 
allowance for bad conditions of experi- 
ment, for inaccuracy in reporting, and for 
psychological preference in the very simple 
choice of a suit, could cut the excess of 
347 down to a point falling well within 
the realm of chance, that one hesitates 
to accord much weight to this case; the 
more so, because of its wide divergence 
in outcome from similar experiment else- 
where. 

Gurney himself summarizes well the 
status of this experiment when he says: 
‘‘Experiments of the above type offer 
special conveniences for the very extended 
trials which we wish to see carried out; 
they are easily made and rapidly recorded. 
At the same time it must not be assumed 
that the limitation of the field of choice 
to a very small number of known objects 
is a favorable condition; it is probably 
the reverse. For from the descriptions 
which intelligent percipients have given, 
it would seem that the best condition is 
a sort of inward blankness, on which the 
image of the object sometimes suddenly 
but often only gradually takes shape. And 
this inward blankness is hard to insure 
when the objects for choice are both few 
and known. For their images are then 
apt to importune the mind, and to lead 
to guessing; the little procession of them 
marches so readily across the mental stage 
that it is difficult to drive it off, and wait 
for a single image to present itself inde- 
pendently. Moreover, idiosyncrasies on 
the guesser’s part have the opportunity of 
obtruding themselves—an an _ inclination 
or a disinelination to repeat the same guess 
several times in succession. These objec- 
tions of course reach their maximum if 
the field of choice be narrowed down to 
two things.’’ 

Equally of course. the objections in 
question come very close to a maximum 
when the field of choice is narrowed to 
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four things that present a secondary pos- 
sibility of being further narrowed by the 
subject to two. This is the case with guess- 
ing suits. There are only four alternatives 
to begin with. Most guessers would have 
a decided antipathy against naming twice 
in suecession the same suit, and certainly 
almost everybody would positively refuse 
to name the same one three or four times 
in a row. In drawing ecards at random, 
however, in the long run one out of every 
four pairs of successive drawings would 
result in a duplication of suit and one 
out of every sixteen series of three succes- 
sive draws would present a triplication. 
In this sense, one drawing out of every 
six or seven presents a strongly anomalous 
probability of failure, and one that can 
be measured only empirically and as the 
result of long experience. The other 
drawings, in which suit is not duplicated, 
enjoy an appreciable leaning toward suc- 
cess in that the guesser inclines away from 
one of the three possible wrong responses. 
Whether these opposed tendencies would 
in the long run balance off is very doubt- 
ful; that they should do so in any reason- 
able number of tests is quite ridiculous. 
And there remains the secondary but 
highly important preference for or against 
red or black and for or against a duplica- 
tion of color. It seems to me that in having 
their agents guess suits these British ex- 
perimenters displayed peculiar ingenuity 
in selecting material that quite disqualified 
their results from any possibility of being 
significant. 

It is my impression that with the use as 
transmission material of pure numbers 
these particular psychological sources of 
error are more readily controlled than 
with any other type of severely statistical 
elements. This inclines me to give great 
weight, in the history of individualistic 
experiments in thought transference, to 
the report which appears in Vol. VI of the 
S. P. R. Proceedings under the joint re- 
sponsibility of Professor and Mrs. Sidg- 
wick and Mr. G. A. Smith. The general 
nature and outcome of these experiments 
may be adequately indicated by the fol- 
lowing skeletonized quotation from the 
opening paragraphs of the report: 

‘*The experiments have been carried out 
with four different percipients while in 
the hypnotic trance, Mr. Smith, who hyp- 
notized them, being the agent. Most of 
the experiments were in the transference 


’ that, or one in 40%. 
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of numbers of two digits, Mr. Smith look- 
ing at the numbers and the percipients 
guessing them. The number of experi- 
ments of this nature tried with Mr. Smith 
in the same room as the percipient was 
644, of which 131 were successes; and the 
number tried with Mr. Smith in another 
room was 228, of which only nine were 
successes. In these numbers an experi- 
ment in which two percipients were at 
work at the same time is counted as two 
experiments. By a success We mean that 
both digits are given correctly, but not 
necessarily in the right order. Of the 131 
successes the digits were reversed in 14; 
of the nine successes the digits were re- 
versed in one. We used no numbers above 
90. If the percipients had been aware of 
this, the probability of their guessing the 
right digits in the right order would have 


-been one in 81, and in any order twice 


[the original report mistakenly says half] 
But as at different 
times they guessed all the numbers be- 
tween 90 and 100, we believe they’ were 
not aware that our series stopped at 90; 
in which event their chance of being right 
in a single guess was one in 90. |If re- 
versed digits are to count, the probability 
is different from one in 45. For there 
are the numbers 10, 11, 19; 20, 22, 29; 
30, 33, 39;. . ; 80, 88, 89; and all 
the rest to 98, which offer but one chance 
of being right instead of two, since their 
reversal (or sometimes their original 
state) gives (a) a single-digit number, (b) 
a number above ninety which is not in 
the series, or (¢c) the same number over 
again. Of these numbers there are three 
in each decade up to and ineluding the 
eighties, and nine in the nineties; 33 in 
all. Then there is 99, which can never 
be right at all. And finally there are the 
remaining 56 numbers, which offer a dou- 
ble chanee of success. A simple process 
of averaging gives .0179 as the probability 
of success per single trial over the long 
run, provided the numbers given out for 
guessing are equitably distributed between 
the three groups of possibilities; which, 
of course, they were not.—J. M. B.| No 
one will therefore suppose that 117 com- 
plete successes (rejecting the transposed 
ones) in 664 guesses was the result of 
chance. Good days and bad days are alike 
included in the numbers given, though on 
some days no success at all was obtained. 
It was clear that the power of divining 












the numbers was exceedingly variable, but 
whether the difference was in the agent 
or the pereipient or on what circumstances 
it depended we have been unable to dis- 
cover. Eight persons at least beside Mr. 
Sith tried to act as agents; but failed 
either to hypnotize the percipents, or to 
trousfer any impression. Nor did others 
su-ceed in transferring impressions when 
the hypnotic state had been induced by 
Me. Smith (an interesting and important 
observation). Mr. Smith himself did not 
succeed except when the percipients were 
hy;notized. |The fact that the successes 
when Mr. Smith was in a different room, 
while smaller in proportion, were still ap- 
previably greater than chance would dic- 
tate. is of course extremely important. The 
excess here—eight complete successes 
where ¢hanee would dictate two, or three 
at the most, would not be particularly 
impressive if this series of 228 tests were 
under independent consideration; but it 
is sufficient to rule out the suggestion, 
which would otherwise be pretty strong, 
that the other group of successes was due 
to a hyperesthesia created by the hypnotic 
state of the subjects—J. M. B.] 

As I glanee through the detailed report 
of the individual trials, I am struck by 
several items that seem -worthy of com- 
ment in the present connection. In these 
two-digit tests there is always some doubt 
as to the mechanism of the process of 
visualization, and the role played by the 
digits as components of the number sought. 
Knowing that two-digit numbers were be- 
ing used, the percipient responded to the 
number 11 with the remark: ‘‘That’s got 
only one figure; 1.’’ There were numer- 
ous guesses of a number differing by only 
one unit from the correct one; these were 





given no weight. After such a guess, the” 


percipient said: ‘‘What are those numbers 
on? I see only the letters (i. e., digits) 
like brass numbers on a door; nothing be- 
hind them.’’ There was ample evidence 
that this matter of actually having a visual 
impression of the numbers was the rule. 
Guessing 23 when 20 was right, the per- 
cipient was asked which digit he saw more 
plainly, and instantly responded, ‘‘the 2.’’ 
When the number given was 48, the eight 
Was seen first, and given as the answer; 
the pereipient complained that there was 
but the one when there should be two; 
with no hint as to what the other was or 
What position it should occupy he was 
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encouraged to look again, and this time 
saw the 4. Asked which came first. he 
announced in a way to indicate striking 
freedom from suggestion: ‘‘The 8 first. 
then the 4 to the left, so that it would have 
been 48. J should like to know how you 
do that trick.’’ At this stage of the work, 
this percipient, with some prodding to 
make him complete some of the responses 
but with nothing that conceivably could 
have served as a conerete suggestion, gave 
correctly nine consecutive numbers: 48, 
20, 71, 36, 75, 17, 52, 76, 82. The originals 
were being drawn at random. Later in the 
same session, after intervening experi- 
ments in varying the conditions, he again 
gave consecutive successes with the num- 
bers 75, 36, 72, 48. When 87 was the right 
auswer, a complete success was gained, the 
eight taking form first as a small zero, to 
which another was added above to form 
the 8. While he was ‘‘looking’’ at a cor- 
rect 44, one of the digits disappeared from 
his ‘‘view.’’ Another percipient, in scor- 
ing successive successes with 16 and 67, 
commented upon the repetition of the sixes 
in a way making it plain that this was 
something which -she would have avoided 
if left to her own psychology. The fourth 
number drawn after this was 66, and the 
pereipient said: ‘‘Well, I really think 6 
and another 6—nothing else.”’ 

An interesting item has to do with the 
totality of tests with a given percipient. 
llis days were easily divided into sucecess- 
ful and unsuceessful ones. On the former, 
he had 74 suecesses in 245 attempts; on 
the latter, 5 successes in 109 tests! 

The importance of these tests was duly 
appreciated and though it was not always 
easy to maintain the interest of the hyp- 
notized subjects, the matter was continued 
to the point where Mrs. Sidgwick, this 
time in collaboration with Miss Alice John- 
son, again reported in the eighth volume 
of the British Proceedings (p. 536). So 
far as number tests were concerned, the 
new series of experiments was given over 
to examination of the case where the agent 
and the pereipient are in separate rooms; 
the less conclusive technique being em- 
ployed only when necessary for the en- 
couragement of the participants or for the 
purpose of seeking light on the causes of 
failure. 

A first series of experiments was made 
in two different places, regarding both of 
which it is clear that any hypothesis of 
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hyperesthetie sense impressions is barred 
save in the mind of the recalcitrant skeptic 
for whom it never can be barred. Of 252 
individual tests made, using the two-digit 
numbers from 10. to 90, there were 27 
complete successes and eight in which the 
digits were given correctly but in reversed 
order. The cases in which the first or 
second digit alone was given rightly are 
listed, and total the rather amazing figure 
cf 108, indicating beyond any degree of 
rational disbelief that there is significance 
in this aspect of the matter; but for sta- 
tistical conservatism’s sake, these are to 
be ignored. Complete success on a basis 
of chance would be most probable to a 
total of three times in these 252 tests, 
instead of the 27 times on which success 
was attained. For purposes of comparison, 
tests made with agent and percipient in 
the same room during this period were 
also tabulated, and showed 26 successes 
in 146 trials. From a performance only 
about one-fifth as good as that given in 
the same room, the showing for the tests 
when agent and percipient are separated 
has become better than half as good. It 
seems clear that the only obstacles to this 
more adequate procedure are mental ones 
that may be overcome. 

The following excerpt from the report 
is of interest: 

‘‘A noticeable point is the very large 
prevalence [85 against 23] of guesses in 
which the first digit was right over those 
in which the second was right. The first 
digit ought of course to be right by chance 
more often than the second, because of 
a prior exclusion of the digits 9 and 0 
from occurrence in this position. But the 
difference was enormously in excess of 
what could thus be accounted for. And— 
what is more remarkable—the same excess 
does not appear in experiments in which 
both agent and percipient were in the 
same room. [Of these 146 experiments, 
27 gave the first digit right and 21 the 
second; the ration being almost exactly 
what it should be if there is no fortuitous 
ground of distinction between the two 
digits.] We can only suggest that Mr. 
Smith [who again served as hypnotist and 
agent] first unconsciously concentrated on 
the first digit and, when he was in the 
room and knew therefore that this one 
had been [rightly or wrongly] guessed, 
then transferred his attention to the other. 
When out of the room he could not, of 
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course, follow the process of guessing in 
the same way.’’ As against the universal 
applicability of this hypothesis lay the 
fact that the second digit was sometimes 
seen—right or wrongly—first; and even 
more, the fact that with another percipicnt, 
the first digit was more persistently right 
with the agent in the room as well as out 
of it. 

An important aspect of the technique 
of separating the agent and the percipient 
lies in the fact that nobody in the room 
with the percipient now knows what num- 
ber has been drawn in the other room. A 
signal of some sort is given to indicate 
that drawing is complete, and that is all. 
Hence the possibility that the percipient 
may at any stage of a slow or fumbling 
success be aided in any sense by the re- 
marks of the recorder or other sitters is 
non-existent. Contrary to what one might 
have anticipated, it seemed to make the 
cognitions more difficult when the distance 
between agent and percipient was need- 
lessly inereased. 

When, under similar conditions, one of 
the hypnotic sensitives who sometimes 
served as percipient was used with Mr. 
Smith as joint agent in another room, 
there were nine successes in 53 attempts; 
a better showing than when Mr. Smith 
worked alone. Tests with the same double 
agency and with the agents in the room 
with the percipient totalled 27, with seven 
successes; better work than when agents 
and percipients were separated, but this 
difference being less marked with the two 
agents than with the one. 

The quondam percipients were utilized 
as sole agents in a few cases; and under 
such conditions, 28 tests in separate rooms 
gave three successes—while 24 experi- 
ments in the same room gave six. Mean- 
ingless if isolated, this showing in its 
present setting may be regarded as indi- 
eating persistence of the telepathic contact 
under these variant conditions. 

As in the preceding series of experi- 
ments reported in the earlier volume, it 
happened in a few instances that, when 
the agent was looking at a number, the 
pereipient guessed the preceding number 
without having had any normal indication 
about this number save perhaps that his 
own guess on it had been incorrect. While 
the totality of such incidents is hardly 
more than chance would dictate, it is in- 
triguing to observe that on two different 
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-asions two of these deferred successes 
urred consecutively. 
‘he 1892 report commits one fallacy 


ch I find often repeated in documents 
his period when it says: *‘As the num- 
, were drawn at random, Miss B’s [the 
or pereipient’s| number habits cannot 
ourse in the long run affect the prob- 
itv of suecess.’’ This involves the as- 
ption that the ‘‘long run’”’ is. suffi- 
ily long to smoothe out any accidental 
onderance of digits for which Miss 
as a preference or a repugnance; and 
evidently, this assumption is not jus- 
| for a series of only 997 tests with 
umbers—the total with Miss B. under 
conditions. In faet, I think that in 
r to gain assurance that the pereip- 
s number habits can not have en- 
| into the results, it would be neces- 
to make a tabulation of the whole 
bers and the individual digits drawn, 
iat it might be observed whether as 
itter of fact their occurrence had been 
oximately uniform. If it had not 
so, the percipient’s number habits 
( then have to be examined to see 
her she had a tendency toward or 
from those entire numbers or those 
s which had been drawn considerably 
or considerably less than their fair 
- of times. 
at this judgment is entirely correct 
report itself confesses when it passes 
consideration of Miss B.’s number 
ts. Her actual frequeney of naming 
vidual two-digit numbers ranged from 
to 35; the frequency of drawing for 
iuunbers ranged from two to 22. Very 
lv, there is in this uneven working 
the drawing and of the guess ample 
for a coincidence or a disparity be-_ 
1 the accidents of drawing and the 
is of guessing. The subject had pref- 
for sinele digits much more marked 
those for entire numbers: thus, she 
ed 9 as a second digit only 29 times 
ero only 38 times, while giving this 
on 153 times to 4+ and 146 times to 
d. of the digits that could oceur in 
‘ position. she used 5 on 307 oceasions 
fon only 182. 
report however while quite inade- 
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quate in its offhand statement that these 
number habits could not affeet the results, 
compares the habits with the suecessful 
cuesses sufficiently to show that they did 
not play any vital part. Indeed, it comes 
closer to taking adequate account of this 
very intricate aspect of the problem than 
any other of the early British treatments. 

The reader who is interested in contem- 
porary reactions to these several reports 
will find an echo thereof in the twelfth 
Proceedings volume, p. 298; where Sidg- 
wick responds at some length to a German 
critic which sought to set up an elaborate 
scheme of subconscious whispering in ex- 
planation of the results that had been re- 
corded. It would seem, from this distanee, 
that a more tenable position for the reeal- 
citrant skeptic would have been to attack 
Mr. Smith’s connection with the experi- 
mental arrangements, and the anonymity 
of the several pereipients. It is entirely 
clear that a very great deal depends upon 
Mr. Smith's good faith and on the reality 
of the hypnotic states of the percipients ; 
and that one of the most evident deficien- 
cies of the published statements lies in 
their failure to cover these points ade- 
quately. t would seem to the present re- 
viewer that, given a desire on the part of 
Mr. Smith and the pereipients to cheat by 
means of audible signals when separated 
and a spoken or a visual code when to- 
vether, the conditions as deseribed fall 
very far short of rigorous exelusion of 
such practices. But of course, in the na- 
ture of the case, this is something that 
must lie largely within the judgment and 
eood sense of the investigators, and which 
they cannot adequately picture in their 
reports. It is a physical impossibility for 
any report to cover all the things that did 
not occur, and to prove the non-oceurrence 
of them all. The failure of contemporary 
criticism to take this obvious tack may be 
regarded as indicating a very large degree 
of contemporary knowledge that the ex- 
perimenters had adequately safeguarded 
against such collusion. And, of course, 
We find a great many details in the records 
which are hardly compatible with any 
other hypothesis than that of a genuine 
telepathy. 
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By Harry Price 


AM commencing these Votes on the one 
night of the year when wizards and 


warlocks, ghosts and goblins, meta- 


phorically snap their bony fingers at con- 
vention and investigators alike, and per- 
ambulate abroad as a sort of ‘‘refresher’’ 
previous to the strenuous business of work- 
ing overtime during the Christmas season 
—which is almost upon us, I refer of course 
to Hallowe’en (October 31st) that faint 
echo of Druidical ceremonial magie which 
even today in Ireland is known as Oidhche 
Shamhna (the ‘‘ Vigil of Saman’’) the great 
autumn festival when the Druids lighted 
huge bonfires in honor of the Sun-god and 
as a thanksgiving for the harvest. It was 
also a curious belief that at this festival 
Saman, Lord of Death, called together the 
wicked souls that within the past twelve 
months had been condemned to inhabit the 
bodies of animals. All Hallows Eve also 


coincided with the Roman festival in honor 
of Pomona when toasted apples, nuts and 
wine, and similar autumnal fare helped to 


enliven the merry parties at which maidens, 
by means of charms and ineantations, en- 
deavored to ascertain the name of their 
future husbands and give the veil of futur- 
ity a slight rip. Over the Border Hal- 
lowe’en still plays a big part in the festivals 
of the countryside. Even in London Scots 
folk celebrate the event in various ways. 
At a Hallowe’en dinner of a London Scot- 
tish club which I attended some years ago, 
the native haggis was piped in with much 
ceremony. I must add in parentheses that 
it was quickly removed with much less 
ceremony—and so far as I could see no 
diner attacked it. But the ‘‘wine of the 
country’’ suffered considerably, proving 
how Scotch we all were. 
* * * * * 

A new book by Sir Oliver Lodge is 
always an event and Phantom Walls’ is well 
up to the standard of Sir Oliver’s previous 
psychie works. 

Sir Oliver emphasizes his opinion that 
survival has been proved scientifically even 
if official science does not accept this view. 
He says (p. 25) ‘‘I should not have known 


1 London, Hodder and Stoughton, 5/- net. 


the truth about the friendly co-operation 
of a spiritual world—existing under con«i- 
tions beyond our normal pereception—hac [ 
not received indubitable proof of the per- 
sistent continuity of individual personal 
existence.’’ He also states that proof of 
survival is steadily growing. 

Sir Oliver sees no reason why the souls 
of some of the higher animals should not 
survive also. In Cliapter 5 on the ‘‘Prob- 
lems raised by the Ideas of Survival’’ he 
says: 

‘*Suppose we let it be granted that accu- 
mulated evidence shows that human beings 
survive, a number of problems clamor for 
attention. What does survival mean in 
general? Why should it be limited to 
human beings? ... When we talk of human 
survival .. . we mean individual survival, 
the survival of personality and character. 

‘*Whether some of the higher animals 
have acquired a kind of individuality, a 
character and wealth of affection which 
seem worthy of continued existence, may 
... be argued. 


‘Tt is not easy to say where this element 
of consciousness, conscious striving for an 
as yet unrealized end, first began to enter 
into the animal kingdom; but we see signs 
of it in the higher animals, at any rate in 
those that have become domesticated ; and 
we are well aware of these faculties in our- 
selves. 

‘‘At some stage or other conscious plan- 
ning entered into the scheme; and this ele- 
ment we may well call the germ of the 
soul.’’ 

Under the caption ‘‘My Own Outlook,” 
Sir Oliver says (p. 185) : ‘‘So if I am asked 
what is the present outcome of psychical 
science in my own mind [ should say: 

‘‘In the first place, that the inaccessible 
portion of the universe is turning out 
larger than we knew, and that a whole 
realm of hitherto obscure fact is coming 
within our ken: a region which our cus 
tomary scientific investigations hitherto 
have not explored and which few of the 
eminent investigators in orthodox regions 
have even suspected. 


‘‘Next, that we are thus introduced to 4 
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region of what might be called supramun- 
dane aetivity and intelligence. We discover 
by signs and tokens a group of intelligences 
in‘erested in the earth, and probably near 
it--if to the space has any meaning— 
bui existing apart from familiar association 
wih that Matter which so directly and 
continually and exclusively appeals to our 
aimal-derived sense-organs. 

Some of these supramundane intelli- 
gences are able occasionally to influence our 
ii ids, though never to trespass on our free 
wi'!. They are for the most part unable to 
ex rt mechanical force on material objects, 
for lack of an animal-descended muscular 
organinism ; though exceptionally, through 
rrowed organism, they sometimes bring 
it minor but astonishing physical re- 
The brain is material, the instrument 
for recording speech, for enabling you to 
speak. People say when the brain is 
damaged you damage the mind. 

low do they know you damage the 
mind? Can you damage the mind with a 
brick-bat? The brain can be damaged ; that 
is injury to the machine. The mechanism 
is interfered with; the machine doesn’t 
work; the instrument cannot play; but the 
music, the character, the reality, is not 
destroyed. 

‘Merely the manifestation of it is stop- 


ped. The same with death. It prevents 
the manifestation ; it prevents at least the 


easy manifestation. 
‘But fortunately it has been found that 


under eertain conditions occasional com- 
munication ean still continue, so that those 


who have lost their own instrument can 
use another, and thus we can prove that 
survival is a fact. 

‘We find that personality and character 
and memory do survive.”’ 

Klsewhere Sir Oliver talks of what are 
claimed to be miracles, stating: ‘‘It is 
contended that we cannot admit interfer- 
ence from another world: that we cannot 
allow for assistance by higher things. 

(he conservation of energy has been 
supposed to prevent that. I reply ‘No,’ 
for it doesn’t prevent us from helping each 


other from helping the lower animals. The 
argument from the lower animals is very 
helpful, I think, when you have to deal 


With such things as prayer and miracle, 
and ask if intervention is scientifically 
possible.’’ 


To the lower animals we are higher 
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things, and we perform to them what are 
miracles, and we can answer prayer. If 
a cat asks to have the door opened, we 
ean open it. If a bird or a bee is trapped 
in a room we ean liberate it without being 
asked. 

‘*That is to say, the ordinary difficulties 
about prayer and miracles evaporate when 
you think of us as the higher beings and 
them as the lower.’’ 

Physical phenomena are treated at some 
length and in view of the present discus- 
sion it is interesting to note that he says 
(on p. 171) that Willy Schneider, ‘‘has an 
undoubted power of moving objects with- 
out contact, and of producing levitation of 
objects completely screened from him.’’ He 
discusses fraud and concludes that Eusapia 
Paladino’s deceptions were ‘‘ partly uncon- 
scious.” I can cordially agree with his re- 
mark (on p. 149) that dowsing has become 
‘‘almost a commercial proposition.’’ In my 
own home, after a firm of water engineers 
had spent nearly a fortnight trying to 
locate water, I had to call in an old Sussex 
dowser who, within the space of two hours, 
told the well-sinkers where to dig. That was 
twenty vears ago, and the supply has never 
failed. 

* * * * K 

Sir Oliver Lodge delivered a most inter- 
esting first ‘‘memorial’’ lecture to the 
memory of Frederic H. Myers at the Aeo- 
lian Hall, London, on October 18th. The 
address was largely reminiscent. It was 
through Myers that Sir Oliver became 
interested in psychic matters. Previously 
he was a skeptic and materialist. Myers 
gave Sir Oliver the opportunity of sitting 
with the famous Boston medium, Mrs. 
Piper. This was Sir Oliver’s first séance 
of any description, and much impressed 
him. ‘‘I went,’’ said Sir Oliver, ‘‘and in 
his study, with Myers as notetaker, I had 
my first mediumistic sitting of any kind. 
The incident was most impressive—more 
impressive, perhaps, because more surpris- 
ing, than any I have had since. 

‘*Detailed knowledge of my relations was 
shown, and in particular an aunt of mine, 
to whom I had been indebted, either 
directly or indirectly, for much of my post- 
school education, ostensibly came and de- 
livered messages. She reminded me that 
she had promised to come and report if 
ever she found it possible; for she was a 
religious woman, with an orthodox faith in 
survival, though with no knowledge of 
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psychic subjects or of the possibility of 
communication, 

“She did, however, very clearly commu- 
nicate, and for a minute or two actually 
took control, and spoke a sentence or so in 
her well remembered voice. The cireum- 
stance was very dramatie. and not only 
made an impression on me, but on Mvers 
also. who had naturally much greater ex- 
perience in such things. 

‘In the ensuing December I persuaded 
my Wife (rather against her will) to in- 
vite Mrs. Piper to stay a week or two at 
our house in Liverpool. There | conducted 
a series of test sittings, introducing 
strangers, and made a_ report to the 
society. 

“My object was to eliminate telepathy 
from the sitter as far as possible, and to 
eet facets wholly unknown to me, which 
could afterwards be verified. In this | was 
successful, and the dawning’ certainty of 
survival and of the power of survivors to 
communicate under certain conditions be- 
ean in my mind, and has never seriously 
receded lor, as usually happens 
When we are on the track of truth, all sub- 
sequent experience went to confirm early 
impressions, *’ 


since, 


# uw %& 
There is a ‘‘eertain liveliness’’—as we 
used to say during the war—in London 
psychic cireles, and this autumn will see no 
fewer than four mediums, of international 
reputation, in our midst. Rudi Sehneider 
arrives in London on November 11th for 
an indefinite: period. He will give two 
séances per week at the National Labora- 
tory. One séanee will be for members, the 
ether for a group of eminent. scientists 
whom we are inviting for the experiments. 
This group will sit regularly and it is 
hoped that we shall be able to make some 
real progress towards the goal at which we 
are continually aiming, viz. the enlighten- 
ment of official science. My report of our 
last experiments which appeared in the 
September issue of Psycntce Researcn 
created a profound impression in England. 
One individual, already well known in the 
Schneider circles for his eriticism of the 
medium, rang me up and eandidly admitted 
that the report of the National Laboratory 
experiments had compelled him to take an 
entirely different view of the Rudi phe- 
nomena. I hope Rudi will do as well this 
autumn. Major Kalifius, a friend of the 
family, is accompanying Rudi. but will stay 
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oniv a few days in order to see the boy 
settled down. 
The other three famous mediums who 
will be in London are ‘** Margery,’’ who js 
expected in December: Carlos Mirabe'li, 
who is expected *‘soon’’—I do not know 
who is going to experiment with him; sind 
krau Lotte Plaat who is visiting the 
tional Laboratory in December. Fray 
Plaat is already in London and has done 
good work here. Lotte Plaat and 
Jean Laplace. both noted psychometrists, 
have much in common, Both are extremely 
“natural’’ psychics. quite unlike the 
mediums of the popular press. Both are 
quite voung and both women have scored 
some brilliant successes. The account of a 
ereat deal of Frau Plaat’s recent work |ias 


some 


just been issued in the form of a symposium 


edited by Dr. Paul Stnner of Berlin. The 
book’ is well worth reading. The following 
testify to Frau Plaat’s powers: — Dr. 
Sunner. Dr. Gustave Pagensteecher, Dr. 
Ifarms. Dr. Krauss. Prof. Jahn, Dr. Bolin, 
ete. Later on I hope to give my personal 
experiences with this medium. 


% 2S *% 


Another work from Germany has just 


reached me and it is one of 
fascinating books | have perused. It is by 
Dr. T. K. Oesterreich and is ealled Das 
Madchen aus der Fremde’ and a most ex- 
traordinary ‘‘maiden’’ she is. She is called 
‘Berta Regew’’ and her appearance before 
the public was somewhat dramatic. A few 
vears ago someone on Stuttgart station 
noticed a well-dressed young woman siiling 
by herself, and looking rather distressed. 
She was questioned as to her trouble but 
to the amazement of the onlookers who had 
now collected she could not understand a 
word that was said to her and her answers 
were as Greek to the crowd. At once thie 
most sensational rumors got abroad con- 
cerning this young person and the popular 
press printed such captions as **Girl Stolen 
in Stuttgart,’’ ete.. in the way we all know 
so well. The young woman was questioned 
by the police who, failing to get any sense 
out of her, conducted her to a home where 
she was eared for. And then the psychiolo- 
gists came on the scene. They found that 
Berta spoke a language unlike any that the 
most learned professor had ever heard of. 
Some of the words sounded like Turkish. so 
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iative of that country tried to interro- 
» her, but to no purpose. Some of the 
‘ds were reminiscent of the Italian, 
bie, Spanish and Chinese languages— 
all hopelessly mixed. The following 
give one an idea of her peculiar vocab- 
ry. Berta’s phrases are on the left, the 
icidental words, with country of origin, 
on the right of the column: 


chong = horse: | Pautschong= race horse in High 
| Chinese. 
ibe = ship: Maiseibe = ship in Arabic. 
iru knife: | Bisturi = knife in Spanish, 
== dee: | Lascho = hand in East Iran- 
| isch. 
= palm: | Schu = palm in Chinese. 
1 =camel: | Langua = camel in Arabic. 
g = woman: | Tukang = master in Malayan, 
mg = ring: | Tong = gold in Siamese. 


he above are only a few of the peculiar 
is that this curious stranger. used—a 
of each language mixed into one inco- 
nt whole; a multi-lingual cocktail that 
. the investigators a long time to swal- 
But of course the woman confessed 
ist. It appears that she was born in 
rne in 1895, a Roman Catholic, and 
tually went into service. She became 
| up’’ with ‘‘the daily round, the com- 
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task’’ and something impelled her to — 


adventure on the broad highway. The 
subconscious urge prompted her to 


1unge her personal appearance as far as 
pos 


ana 


ible, and to assume a new personality 
a new language. As the reader knows, 
landed at Stuttgart in a first-class 
afwagen on the expensive D-train— 
then the fun began. 

point in this 
get her vocabu- 
A Swiss serving maid does not 
lilly know a string of household words 


is where did ‘‘ Berta’’ 


Tibetan, Italian, Spanish, Arabic, Turk- 
ish, 


lranisch, ete. But Berta’s terms and 
ises were composed of words from these 
uages and the puzzle—fully discussed 
Dr. Oesterreich—is where this knowl- 
came from, and how it originated. 
Berta was controlled by another per- 
lity seems certain. I hope the book 
| be translated into English so that IL 
read it more fully—it is a most inter- 
g case, 





* ae * 4% 
‘* course there have been similar cases 
at of Berta and Oesterreich cites the 
ssic one of Héléne Smith, the medium, 
ose description of the planet Mars, 
isc eonsiderable interest*. But the 


Ss It is published (at M.7.50) by Kohlhammer of Stutt- 
Pa 


1 forms Vol. 
gie. 


5 of Beitrage zur Philosophie und 


greatest hoax of this kind—at least, in 
England—was the amazing ease of ‘‘ Prin- 
cess Caraboo,’’ a country serving wench 
who posed as a princess who was washed 
ashore from a wreck. She spoke a language 
no one knew, wore clothes reminiscent of 
the Orient, had curious vagaries as regards 
her food and manners and for months was 
féted and fussed over as a sort of celestial 
being. But the bubble burst eventually, 
her unmasking being due to the fact that 
there were one or two sane people among 


those high personages with whom the 
‘*princess’’ mixed for a few brief months. 


Her story” is well worth reading. The 
greatest English male impostor of this type 
was George Psalmanaazaar, the man who 
‘*diseovered’’ the island of Formosa, wrote 
a history of it, with a map, and compiled a 
vocabulary and a Formosan grammar’. 
Actually, the man never left London but 
his literary forgery created something of 
a sensation for some months. A few years 
ago Caley Wainwright wrote his life’. 
Another literary forger who stirred Eng- 
land was John Daniels who published a 
sensational diary ~ of amazing adventures 
on an island, with a woman as companion, 
as the result of a shipwreck. He, too, wrote 
the story in a London garret. 

* 1 ue * ae 


For some reason I cannot fathom, the 
newly-formed Oxford University 8S. P. R. 
has caused intense interest in London and 
the press has devoted columns to the new 
organization. This is the more curious be- 
cause there have been at least two similar 
societies with identical titles, but they 
never got into the news. The new society 
should not have to go far for ‘‘subjects’’ 
as many of the colleges possess ghosts of 
their own, e. g. those of Oriel and Wadham. 
The officers of the new society are Sir 
Charles Oman (professor and M. P. for 
the University), the eminent historian; Dr. 
R. R. Marett, Rector of Exeter; Dr. F.C. S. 
Schiller, Dr. William Brown, the Wilde 
reader in Mental hg ect in the Univer- 
sity; and Mr. A. 8. Owen, of Keble, is the 
president. Mr. R. W. Schofield, of Oriel, is 
the secretary. 


4,See: Théodore Flournoy, “From India to the Planet 
Mars. A Case of Somnambulism.’”’ New York, 1. 

5 See: J. M. G., “‘Caraboo. A, Narrative of a Singular 
Imposition by a Young Woman.” London 1817. 

® See: George Psalmanaazaar, ‘“‘An Historical and Geo- 

graphical Description of Formosa,’’ London, 1704. 

* A Forgotten Liar, London, 1899. 

8 The Life and Astonishing Adventures of John Daniels. 
London 1751. Reprinted (‘‘Library of Impostors’’?) Lon- 
don 1926. 
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The new society is in deadly earnest. The 
Oxford Magazine (for Oct. 24th) states 
that ‘‘It was realized that Psychical Re- 
search was generally deemed unworthy of 
intelligent consideration. This was due 
essentially to the wide-spread ignorance 
concerning its scope and nature, under- 
standable by reason of its infaney and 
f-stered by the comparative inaccessibility 
of its literature. It is hoped that by the 
presenting of facts and the criticism of 
responsible men, the Association might, in 
its small sphere of operation, at least point 
the way to a fairer estimation of the prob- 
lems involved even though it had neither 
the leisure, the knowledge nor the organiza- 
tion te attempt their solution.’’ Of course, 
all this has been said scores of times before 
during the past 80 years; but we will for- 
give these youngsters their enthusiasm on 
their entry into a new and fascinating field 
of research. 

Groups for the investigation of telepathy 
and hauntings, telekinesis and psychom- 
etry, ete., are in process of formation. It 
is felt that there is a local need for an 
occult society, especially among the younger 
members and, apart from a general inquiry 
into the whole subject, they will investigate 
local tales about ghosts. 

The first lecture of the Michaelmas term 
was given by Sir Charles Oman, M. P., on 
October 23rd. His subject was ‘‘Ghosts I 
Have Known,’’ and he warned his hearers 
to distrust the dramatic. ‘‘Ghosts whom I 
got to know on good evidence were rather 
feckless folk,’’ he said. He spoke of a for- 
mer Oxford Psychieal Research Association 
formed in 1879, of which he had been a 
member. ‘‘In all our tales of hauntings,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the haunting seemed to be with- 
out object and the ghost seemed to be en- 
tirely earthbound, haunting some spot 
where he or she had spent years of unhap- 
piness. 


‘*Most ghosts seem to belong to the last 
120 years. I have never come across the 
ghost of a woad-painted Briton or of an 
Elizabethan knight or lady. The limit 
seems to be about the reign of George IIL., 
but early Victorian ghosts are much more 
in evidence.”’ 


Sir Charles was asked if he could say 
which Oxford College had the best record 
for ghosts, and he replied that college ghost 


stories were not very good. 
were quite modern 


Some of them 
stories, which had 
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grown up since his Society had made 
research. 

‘*T have heard several which were not in 
existence when the Society was searching 
round in 1879, and others are merely tradi- 
tional.’ 

Dr. R. R. Marett asked Sir Charles 
whether there was any truth in the story 
that Archbishop Laud still haunted St, 
John’s College. He had been told that the 
level of the floor at St. John’s was changed, 
and now Laud was only to be seen ‘‘ from 
the knees upward.’’ 

Sir Charles said that in this ease it was 
only noise which had been heard—the ghost 
had not been seen. 

The next lecture will be given on Novem- 
ber 12th by Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart. 
President of the London S. P. R. On 
November 20th the Rev. Montague Sum- 
mers (the authority on witchcraft) will 
address the Society and on December 4th 
l am giving them an account of the Rudi 
Schneider experiments, illustrated by 
means of lantern slides. It is even possible 
that I may decide to take Rudi with me 
and hold a séance at the University. I 
sincerely hope that the new Oxford Uni- 
versity S. P. R. will last longer than its 
immediate predecessor. Psychical Research 
ean hardly be termed a “‘lost cause,’’ but 
Oxford has‘seen so many new cults hailed 
with acclamation by a few enthusiasts, only 
to find that shortly after the lusty infant 
has perished through malnutrition caused 
by the apathy of those who had previously 
fostered it. But the University has always 
had a soft spot for anything outre or 
bizarre: 

Oxford, of whom the poet said 

That one of your unwritten laws is 

To back the weaker side, and wed 

Your gallant heart to wobbling causes. 
* * * *& * 

Two new spiritualistie societies are being 
formed, one at Aberdeen—the Aberdeen 
Spiritualist Union—and the other the 
‘‘Chureh Psychical Society’’ promoted by 
the well-known spiritualist, Rev. Charles 
L. Tweedale of Weston, Yorks, who says 
that ‘‘a knowledge of psychic matters is an 
urgent need of the Chureh at the present 
time.’’ At least one churchman has recent- 
ly told us what he thinks of spiritualism. 
Dean Inge, the parson-journalist, speaking 
at Birmingham on October 30th said: ‘‘ We 
know little of what happens after death. 
Purgatory and future probation are mere 











eS. 





speculations. As for the  spiritualistic 
superstitions which are now rife among us, 
[ »m almost ashamed to mention them. 
Even when the superstition masquerades 
in scientific dress, the less we have to do 
wit it the better.’’ But the ‘‘Gloomy 
Deon’’ always talks like that. 
* * * * * 

thought someone would, sooner or later, 
ex) oit the Roman Catholic miracles in 
or to make money by imitating them by 
nor:ual means. This has now happened at 
Fl venee. Two months ago the report cireu- 
latel through Tusean villages that the 
Madonna had appeared in an olive grove. 
Soon pilgrims were arriving in carts and 
on foot from all parts, and invitations to 
subscribe to a fund for building a church 
on the holy ground met with a generous 
response. At this stage the prisoner Cam- 
panile appeared. Having, it is alleged, 
invented the story of this miracle of the 
Madonna, he was anxious to maintain the 
relivious fervor which it had excited. One 


day a ‘‘cripple’’ dragged himself painfully 
to the altar, and after prostrating himself 
before it he suddenly uttered a rapturous 
ery, “‘A miraele.’’ He cast away his 


crutches and began to rush about among 
the awed onlookers. It was an excellent 
piece of acting, but, unfortunately for the 
‘cripple,’’ there was present a gendarme 
who happened to know Campanile. When 
he was arrested Campanile alleged that his 


accoinplices were priests, and that they 
were dividing the subseription money be- 
tween them. The man is being tried in 
Rome. 


We * i * * 

| have just had a visit from Dr. D. 
Efron who is touring Europe on behalf of 
the University of Buenos Aires and is ac- 
quiring information and literature with a 
view to forming at the Argentine center 
of culture a Department of Psychies in con- 
junction with the established Department 
of Philosophy and Psychology. This will 
be the first university in history to offi- 
cially establish a department for the study 
and investigation of oeeult subjects. Dr. 
Efron is obviously very enthusiastic over 
the project—an enthusiasm which is shared 
by Dr. R. Rojas, the Rector of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Efron has already visited France 
and Germany, and is about to go to Vienna. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Osty, ete., are among 
those who have seen Dr. Efron. A journal 
devoted to the new science will be published 
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by the University and prominent psychists 
from each country are being invited to con- 
tribute to its first number. I need hardly 
add that the work of the new Department 
will be entirely scientific. A large number 
of spiritualistic societies exist already in 
the Argentine. 
e * ae * BS 

We had quite a “‘ poltergeist evening’’ at 
the National Laboratory on October 22nd 
when Miss H. Kohn, B. A. lectured on the 
extraordinary ease of Damodar Ketkar, 
already mentioned in these Notes. By a 
curious coincidence, the Rev. Father 
Herbert Thurston, 8. J., had just previously 
sent me an account of another interesting 
Indian poltergeist case which he had writ- 
ten for The Month * the well-known London 
magazine. The hall was crowded and many 
prominent psychists including Father 
Thurston, 8S. J., Mr. G. R. S. Mead (editor 
of Quest), Mr. A. W. Trethewy, Capt. H. 
W. Seton-Karr and others took part in a 
most interesting and prolonged discussion 
of the various hypotheses which might ae- 
count for poltergeist phenomena. In ad- 
dition Father Thurston gave a short resume 
of the Indian poltergeist referred to above. 
In this ease the disturbing entity gave a 
date on which the manifestations would 
cease—and kept its word! 

aE * * * * 

‘The Contribution of Psyechie Researeh 
to Modern Thought and Experience’’ was 
the subject of an address on October 8th 
at the opening meeting of the Scottish 
Psychical Society held in the rooms at 22 
Stafford Street, Edinburgh, Dr. Barker 
presiding. Intimation was made of the 
various activities of the Society, and that 
it had been arranged during the forth- 


. coming winter, in addition to lectures by 


authorities on various departments of 
psychie research, that there should be each 
month a discussion on some aspect of 
psychie manifestation. In the course of the 
address reference was made to statements 
at the Union Assembly regarding the 
world-wide spirit of unrest in spiritual 
affairs, an increasing attitude of uncer- 
tainty as to the Providential ruling of the 
universe, and particularly in regard to the 
question of survival. It was suggested that 
such societies could do a great deal, in 
harmony with the work of the Church, in 
producing evidence in support of the 


Chureh’s faith and belief in individual sur- 


®In issues of Sept. and Oct. 1929. 
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vival, and in bringing what had been for 
centuries a matter of faith and belief into 
line with scientific knowledge and experi- 
ence. As the Victorian age was one of 
adventure and achievement in material 
affairs, so the present age was characterized 
by adventure into the new field of psychic 
knowledge. It might be said that the 
attitude of the Church to this subject, 
which should be approached in a spirit of 
scientific impartiality, had passed from 
antagonism to interest and expectation. 

The seeond of the ‘‘Felicia Seatcherd 
Memorial Lectures’’ has now been pub- 
lished in book form and ean be obtained 
from the L. 8. A. 16, Queensberry Place. 
London, 8S. W. 7 for 9d, post free. The 
address was given on Dee. 12th, 1928 by 
Dr. L. R. G. Crandon who took as his sub- 
ject ‘‘The Progress of the ‘Margery Medi- 
umship.’’’ The first lecture was given by 
Mr. Stanley De Brath on March 8th, 1928, 
who spoke of ‘‘ The Relation of Spiritualism 
to Psychieal Research.’’ The lecture is 
given annually, prominent spiritualists be- 
ing invited to talk on some aspects of 
spiritualism. 

* a * %S & 

That water finding is not the sole pre- 
rogative of the professional dowser is again 
proved by the fact that the Rev. C. R. Hall, 
M. A., Rector of North Waltham, Michel- 
dever, Hampshire, possesses the gift of 
water-diving by means of the orthodox 
forked twig. To a press representative he 
said : 

‘‘This power is unquestionably a power 
outside myself. I do not profess to under- 
stand it, but I have had conclusive proofs 
that it exists. There is nothing uncanny 
about it, for it is clearly a force of Nature 
which has not yet been recognized by 
science.’’ 

Mr. Hall selected one of a bundle of 
forked twigs which he had eut that morn- 
ing in his garden. He held the branches in 
his two hands, placed back to back and near 
his face, but not touching each other. Then 
he began to walk slowly forwards. 

He said, ‘‘There is water here,’’ as the 
twig began to bend downwards and seemed 
suddenly to wrench itself out of his grasp, 
one fork being broken. Mr. Hall con- 
tinued: 

**A eurious fact about this force is that 
it will not work if rubber shoes are worn. 
or if the hands are allowed to touch. In 
this it is akin to electricity. and can be 
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both insulated and short-cireuited. It only 
manifests in the presence of underground 
water, and then only if I am actually 
moving. : 

‘‘I am prepared to submit to any {est 
that may be suggested. It should be of 
real benefit to farmers, for there are many 
fields in this district which cannot carry 
sheep or eattle owing to lack of water. Ir 
many such cases the water is in reality uot 
far from the surface.’’ 

Mr. Henry Henshaw, the estate agent at 
“teventon Manor, Basingstoke, said: 

‘‘Mr. Hall indicated water on a spot 
which was most convenient for our new 
model farm. His findings were confirmed 
by boring, and we have now a well giving 
any amount of water. 

‘In another part of the estate he plotted 
the course of an underground stream by 
means of his rod. This was proved correet 
by a geological map, which at the time was 
unknown both to Mr. Hall and to myself. 
[ am sinking another well according to his 
directions. ”’ 

s &@# # +. 6 

It is simply amazing the work that Sir 
Oliver Lodge finds time and energy to do. 
He seems to hold the key to the secret of 
perpetual youth. Every other paper | pick 
up contains something from his pen or 
records an interview with Britain’s chief 
and most amazing scientist. If he is not 
writing, he is lecturing; if he is not lectur- 
ing he is on the ether—his favorite medium. 
On October 25th he gave the inaugural 
term lecture at Westfield College, Hamp- 
shire, of which his sister, Miss Eleanor 
Lodge, is principal. He dealt with science, 
the future of man, modern politics, the 
nature of the soul and many other subjects. 
‘*[ feel that we are living in a revolu- 
tionary period when things are being 
plucked up by the roots to see how they 
grow,’’ he said. ‘‘I think young people 
are inclined to pull things up too freely 
and have not enough respect for conven- 
tions.’ 

Uprooting had gone on in science, to0. 
Psvehies had been overhauled completely. 
so that none of them knew exactly where 
they were. Things themselves were eternal, 
but our view of them kept on changing. 

‘*Man has not been civilized long, he is 
not quite civilized. The possibilities m 
front of the race are enormous.”’ 

In the Sunday Express for November 
3rd Sir Oliver discusses the relationship 
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beiween ‘‘Seience and God.’’ He com- 

menees by emphasising that ‘‘The whole 

universe is too majestic to be compre- 

ded completely by our limited capaci- 

ties’? and that our first ideas about every- 

thing—ineluding religion, must be infan- 
til. He eontinues: 

[In the early stages of theology there 

an element of caprice; the Deity was 

resented as changing His mind, repent- 

recognizing failures, and undoing His 

k. It is later on that we are taught 

yod is not a man that He should 

nt, that a thousand years in His sight 

are but as a watch in the night, that He is 

same yesterday, today, and for ever. 

‘And so when the idea of evolution has 

‘1 hold of men’s minds, when they 
‘realize that the act of creation is a slow 
leisurely process, going through its 
es on vast epochs of time, men have 
- to perceive that it is not God that has 
volved, but only men’s ideas about Him; 
the different dispensations are a con- 
‘ession to human understanding, that the 
of the Hebrews, with His cruelty and 
‘avoritism, is nO more a permanent repre- 
niiation than the gods of the pagans. 

‘They are all groping, they represent 
human ideas, some higher and better than 
others, but none approaching anywhere 
near reality. 

‘Nor can it be supposed that we have 
approached to the heart of reality even 
now. Our ideas about the universe are 
still evolving, still growing in grandeur, 
as we hope that they are growing gradually 
nearer to the truth. 
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‘*Meanwhile, men of science, seeking to 
explore things as they are and to ascertain, 
by their senses and instruments and by 
brooding and thinking, what their earthly 
dwelling-place is really like, have gradually 
ceased to think of it as a central body sur- 
rounded by a number of accessory lights 
which revolve round it, and which may 
last for a few thousand years. 


‘“They have made the great discovery of 
the practical infinitude of time, and of the 
myriads of other worlds distributed 
throughout the immensity of space, of 
which the one on which we live is a small 
and unimportant specimen.’’ 


Sir Oliver concludes: 


‘*So that, if there be a God Who under- 
stands and is responsible for anything 
He must be responsible for everything, that 
the God of this earth is the God of the 
whole heavens, and that there is none other ; 
that His power and influence extend to the 
remotest confines of space, from eternity to 
eternity, and that that majestic and one 
reality, however little we may as yet appre- 
hend its nature, we and every part of the 
material, aye, and of the mental and spirit- 
ual universe, too, live and move and have 
our being. 


‘*Surely there is truth in the implication 
of Goethe’s utterance, that in studying as 
we do the universe we are studying the 
living garment of God. 


‘‘The method of creation and the pro- 
cesses of Divine working are being gradu- 
ally illuminated and displayed by science.’’ 





NEW 


HE Thursday afternoon teas in the 

Library of the A. 8. P. R. have been 

resumed and their popularity re-af- 
firmed in the full attendance of members. 
Both as a means of interchange on the 
mental side and as a stimulus to the social 
life of the Section they are proving a real 
success and the thanks of all concerned 
are ue to the hostesses who have so effi- 
Clently arranged and earried out this im- 
portant funetion. 

* * * * * 


Oi Monday, November 4th, Mr. Tal- 
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bot Mundy gave his address on ‘‘ Oriental 
Reminiscences’’ to a good audience. Mr. 
Mundy has travelled extensively in India 
and Thibet and has written works of estab- 
lished repute on the mystical and romantic 
side of his experiences and contacts. 

On Monday, the 11th Mr. Khaldah gave 
a demonstration of mind-reading. He is de- 
scribed in the notice as a ‘‘social enter- 
tainer,’’ but seems to claim that his results 
are due to some innate faculty rather than 
to art. Certainly he succeeded in mystify- 
ing his audience, and viewed as an enter- 
tainment only, his performance must be 
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adjudged a success. He is able in almost 
every instance to read while blindfolded 
numbers or other signs written on pieces 
of paper by members of the audience when 
standing at a distance of about ten feet 
away. Alternatively he would ‘‘ project’ 
a number thought of by himself into the 
mind of another person who would then 
write down what came into his head and 
this would be found identical with the one 
noted by Klaldah. 


A Case or Metaagnomy at HEADQUARTERS. 


The sympathy of all readers of the 
JOURNAL will be evoked by the news of 
the painful accident to Mr. Arthur Goad- 
by, late Chairman of the Section and one 
of our most active and valued workers. 
But we are happy to be in a position to 
chronicle also the fact of his rapid and 
complete convalescence and our congratula- 
tions thereon to himself and his family. 
In connection with this matter, there are 
certain circumstances which we feel ought 
to be recorded, as they furnish an instance 
of the timely occurrence of a phenomenon 
akin to telepathy but probably more rightly 
to be deseribed by Dr. Osty’s term ‘‘metag- 
nomy’’ in that it connotes an extension 
of the powers of mental perception beyond 
the normal and earries with it suggestions 
of prevision and of the intervention or in- 
fluence of a mind or will actuated by pro- 
tective or benevolent intention. 

* * ** x 


On the evening of the 11th, the Khaldah 
demonstration being over, Mr. Goadby had 


left for his home journey. Miss Florence 
Haven, the Executive Secretary had been 
expected to drive home with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cannon and was prepared to leave. But 
on the very steps of Hyslop House, she 
found herself quite unaccountably influ- 
enced to refuse the offer, and she waited 
for several minutes outside the door in com- 
plete indecision as to her next movements. 
She then saw Mr. Goadby coming back, 
and he asked her to come in again with 
him as he wished to collect the slips used 
by the questioners of the evening, and ini- 
tial these for identification. This she ae- 
cordingly helped him to do and he went 
away again, and Miss Haven followed, 
crossing to the west corner of the inter- 
section of Lexington Avenué and 23rd 
Street, on the south side. From this point. 
it is her invariable custom to proceed west- 
ward down the south side of 23rd Street 
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as far as the subway, and to cross to the 
north side would not only be inconvenient 
but quite useless. Nevertheless, on this one 
deeasion, she found herself impelled to 
cross to the north, and did so. She had 
walked westward along, perhaps, half she 
block and was approaching the 4th Avenue 
intersection when again she felt impelled 
to look diagonally across the street to the 
meeting of the roads on the south side. 
Just at the mouth of 4th Avenue, where 
it abuts on 23rd Street, she saw a crowd 
collected and unmistakeable signs of a 
street accident. Someone was being lifted 
into a taxi and being driven away. ‘The 
taxi with its oceupant passed her rapidly 
in an easterly direction and under ordi- 
nary circumstances that would have ended 
the episode as far as she was concerned. 
But not so, for now she must needs inquire 
of persons on that side of the street who 
it was that was knocked over, and whether 
it was aman ora woman? Unable to divest 
herself of the feeling that she must know 
more, she re-crossed 23rd Street and went 
to the drug store at the corner, and also to 
a newsboy in quest of information. She 
finally ascertained that it was a man who 
had been knocked over by a taxicab. With 
a curious feeling of haziness overshadowing 
her mind she was then led to eross again 
over the open intersection to the further 
corner and right between the trolley-rails 
there lay a man’s broken umbrella. On 
this umbrella her attention became fixed 
and she had the feeling that in some way 
it would give her the clue to its owner’s 
identity and this she must ascertain. She 
was prompted to pick it up, but hesitated, 
as the thought occurred to her that it might 
be evidence in situ for the police and must 
not be interfered with. But the umbrella, 
she says, brought her the clue and she be- 
eame from this moment positive that it 
was Mr. Goadby’s, and that he had been 
run over and taken to a hospital. The 
lights had been switched and she was now 
standing amid a rush of traffie and in 
some danger of being run over herself. 
3ut she got safely to the N. W. angle and 
walked along towards Madison Avenue, 
with the name ‘‘Goadby—‘‘Goadby’’ im- 
pressed again and again upon her mental 
hearing. And now the image of Arthur 
Goadby seemed to stand quite clearly be- 
fore her and she found herself praying 
audibly that all powers of protection might 
come to his aid. In this frame of mind 
she turned up Madison Avenue to another 
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ig store near the angle and rang up Mrs. ' 

nnon, telling her that Mr. Goadby had 

n run over and had been taken to a 

-pital. Why she affirmed this she does 

know, except that it was one of a series 
impressions that were now apparently 
to register since she had seen that 
yrella. And that, she felt, had somehow 
: a focus for their reception. 
(rs. Cannon naturally wanted to know 
she could be so certain, but was so 
ressed by her importunity that she 
nised that Mr. Cannon should at once 
up the hospital. This was done, and 
he time that Miss Haven had been able 
yin the Cannons, it had been discovered 
Mr. Arthur Goadby was lying in Bel- 
levue Hospital in a state of complete un- 
consciousness, having suffered injuries to 
the head and mouth, with coneussion and 
possible fracture of the skull, and on their 
arrival the house surgeon had just com- 
pleted his examination of the spinal fluid 
for the diagnosis of this type of injury. 
Happily there was no fracture, but Mrs. 
Goadby had already been notified that her 
husband was in a very critical state, and 
had it not been for the presence of Mr. 
Cannon at this crucial moment and for 
the fact that he was able to follow up their 
message at once with another of a more 
comforting and reassuring nature, there 
would have been a period of acute distress 
for Mr. Goadby’s family. 

The patient was still unconscious when 
the two visitors were brought to his bed- 
side, but almost at once upon Miss Haven 
taking his hand he opened his eyes, greatly 
puzzled to know where he was, but, as he 
now admits, vastly reassured by finding 
friends around him. He says that had ii 
not been for this, he believes the shock on. 
awaking would have been a very serious 
one in the condition in which he then found 
himself. He was made to understand that 
the hurts were not of a nature to cause 
anxiety, and this Mr. Cannon was able to 
say because the diagnosis had been made 
and had shown no organie injury. 

| 


should be added that the importance 
of the umbrella had so impressed itself 
upon Miss Haven that she also telephoned 


from the drug store to Mr. and Mrs. Hines, 
the custodians of Hyslop House to ascer- 
tail: Whether they remembered if Mr. Goad- 
by carried one; but they both affirmed their 
belief that he did not. Notwithstanding 
this, she was as certain as ever that it 
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had been his, and in this she was after all 
correct. 


ATTESTATIONS TO 
THE FOREGOING. 


The undersigned Florence Robinson 
Haven, William Cannon and Rae Cannon 
hereby affirm the corrections of the account 
above given of the circumstances regarding 
the aceident to Mr. Arthur Goadby on the 
11th of November, in so far as our several 
parts in the incident are involved, and that 
the remainder corresponds with what has 
been verbally told to us at the time by the 
other persons engaged. 

(Signed) WinuIAM CANNON, 
RAE CANNON, 
FLORENCE RosBinson Haven. 

I hereby attest the fact that the above 
account was compiled by me from data 
given me by Miss Haven on my return 
to New York on Saturday, November 16th 
and subsequently by Mrs. Rae Cannon and 
by Mr. Arthur Goadby in person, and that 
it represents strictly what was said by them 
to myself in these interviews. 

FrepK. BuicH Bonp. 

The undersigned Margaret and Thomas 
Hynes hereby affirm that Miss Haven rang 
us up at Hyslop House shortly after she 
left the premises on the evening of the 
11th with an enquiry as to whether Mr. 
Goadby had carried an umbrella, and that 
we both assured her that to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, he did not carry one 
with him. 

(Signed) Marcarper HyYNgs, 
THomAs Hynes. 


ee 2 a 


On Monday evening, the 18th November, 
Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond gave an address 
entitled ‘“‘Numbers in Scripture and their 
Interpretation.’’ He showed by numerous 
examples the presence of a system of 
numerical symbols not only apparent in 
the narrative of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, but also latent in the structure of 
the Greek and Hebrew texts, which carry 
in the actual words and sentences a recog- 
nizable number value absolutely prescribed 
by the fact that in each of these languages 
the letters of the alphabet are also the 
arithmetical signs and these cannot be sun- 
dered. And since it is found by repeated 
trial that those words which add up the 
same arithmetical total are often symbol- 
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ically allied in meaning, there arose a sys- 
tem of interpretation by analogy of mean- 
ing through identity or relation of number ; 
and this is found to be abundantly true 
through laborious accumulation of in- 
stances. There are ‘‘sacred’’ numbers and 
the various Divine Names and Titles are 
found to yield these: They pertain to 
Christ but are found to have been imported 
from pre-Christian sources such as the 
Jewish and Alexandrian writings ; and they 
appear even in the works of Plato and ‘in 
the traditions of the Pythagorean teach- 
ings. They have thus a very wide signifi- 
eance in the linking of root-ideas in 
religious philosophy and eall for more 
intensive study on the part of theologians. 
With the number there is almost always 
symbolically associated some geometrical 
form or principle, and again with this, an 
astronomical or chronometriec system. This 
accounts for the reverence paid in the 
ancient days to times and seasons, the solar 
and lunar reckonings, to the proportions 
and parts of temples, and all the strange 
architectural and astronomic imagery with 
which our Seriptures abound. 

As a single instance of the numerical 
analogy, the number 1500 may be cited. 
It is the total, by computation of letters, 
of several words, all-of which convey the 
idea of Light, the Eye, Sight, and so forth, 
but also their opposite, such as Blindness. 
from the drug store to Mr. and Mrs. Hynes, 
the Rose is associated with the Church and 
also, very significantly, the ‘‘Sacred De- 
posit’’ of truth committed to the first 
bishops; the Creed or Homologia, and the 
Great Sheet let down from heaven in the 
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Vision of Peter. The richness and extent 
of the symbolism is past description and, 
as the lecturer remarked, would be a foun- 
tain of inspiration to modern preachers if 
they would condescend to study it. 

The system was also, from early days 
used for divination and if we regard the 
power of divination as the exercise of an 
intutive gift with some sort of symbol as 
its focus, then it may be truly said that 
a knowledge of the system resident in the 
Greek language would confer upon its expo- 
nents a range of mental imagery far tran- 
scending anything bestowed by the purely 
formal symbols of. number with which our 
modern arithmologists and numerical 
diviners have at their disposal. For the 
modern systems are individual and purely 
arbitrary and they convey no spiritual 
imagery such as the ancients possessed in 
their ‘‘Gematria’’ of Numbers. In the lee. 
turer’s view, divination from numbers as 
now practiced is dependent for its success 
upon the intuition or clairvoyant faculty 
of the diviner, plus a familiarity with the 
system he uses, such as it is; and there is 
no inherent or intrinsic power in the totals 
computed other than this. There are a 
hundred systems just as there are a hun- 
dred methods of laying the cards of the 
fortune-teller, and the power of divination 
may be exercised equally with either. 


Mr. Bond is willing to receive names of 
those who would care to study the Biblical 
symbolism and benefit by his knowledge of 
it. 

Application should be made early by let- 
ter to Hyslop House. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F, Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LLD., sometime Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 

This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 


Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated 
er the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute 
‘or Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investi- 
ation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is sup- 
sorted by contributions from its members and an endowment fund which now 
xeceeds $275,000. The income of the Society pays only for the publications 
i office expenses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific 
investigations. A much greater sum is required before this work can be car- 
4d forward with the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 
The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
leed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
jualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 
Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psychi- 
al research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which 
such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the following: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or other 
specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for identifica- 
tion), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 


Membership in the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., does 

t imply the acceptance of any particular explanation of the alleged facts 

collected by it, or even of the facts themselves. Membership stands only for 
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